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The GIST of IT— 


HE Senate, having before it the immi- 

gration bill with a literacy test, which 

has passed the House, is speculating on 

what effect the European war will have on 
immigration. Page 495. 


MAGISTRATE Privott. of Suffolk, Va., 
has been deprived of a tidy income se- 

cured from selling working papers to Negro 

children under the legal age. Page 496. 


AFTER years of a big and florid cam- 
paign of advertising for immigrants, 
Canada suddenly finds herself with an over-. 
supply of labor and has jumped to the other 
extreme of deporting aliens who are un- 
employed. Page 498. 
FE, PISCOPALIANS of the Marquette dio- 
cese set forth their views of the Michi- 
gan copper strike, which are, in general, a 
blanket endorsement of everybody and 
everything except the union leaders. Page 
503. : 
SERMON by a surgeon, having to do 
particularly with industrial diseases. 
Page 504. 


FRIENDLY good spirit was put forward 

as the first plank in a program of race 
co-operation at an Atlanta conference of 
Negro educators and ministers. Page 506. 
TAMMANY has captured the enforcement 

of the New. York labor laws. Most 
of the positions filled this year in the State 
Labor Department and the Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission have been © 
exempt from civil service tests. Commis- 
sioner Lynch got a few. for his fellow labor ~ 
unionists and Tammany got the rest. The 
records of the new men. Page 499. 


PES! where tuberculin stands today in the 
treatment of tuberculosis. Page 507. 


"TODAY a medical laboratory is a greater 

social asset than a hospital. Each com- 
munity should have its own, properly en-— 
dowed, and trusteed by scientists as well as” 
business men. Page 508. 


HE Sagamore Sociological Congress has — 

succeeded to the point of threatening to © 
become a constellation of bodies given to — 
hearty free speech. Something of the tech-— 
nique of managing an open forum for those 
who are, or believe they are, unchurched. + 
Page 509. 
WOMEN of twenty-six countries who 

gathered at the World’s Y. W. C. A. 
Conference at Stockholm, found noni 
things in common—things both spiritual and 
social. Page 510. 


[N the beginning, it appears, the infant wel-_ 
fare movement started in the Gard 
of Eden and seldom thereafter dropped out — 
of sight or history. A veracious epistle to 
the moderns. Page 510. 
HE year’s work of the Boston School fo: 
Social Workers and the St. Loui 
School of Social Economy. Pages 511-12. 
REMEDIAL loan societies are attempti 
with considerable success to discouragt 
unnecessary borrowing. Page 512. 
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AR AND ITS EFFECT ON 
WV inicration 
THAT THE EvuROPEAN war will 
ave an important effect on immigration 
; the opinion of men in both houses of 
ongress. It is of particular interest in 
ae Senate, which has before it the 
urnett immigration bill which passed 
1e House by a large majority. 
Anthony Caminetti, commissioner-gen- 
ral of immigration holds that the nat- 
tal thing to expect after peace is de- 
lared again is a quickened flow of im- 
ligrants to the United States. If the 
rar is serious and causes general busi- 
ess depression in the countries which it 
ffects, increased numbers of the work- 
ig classes will have to seek opportuni- 
es in this country. 
The normal flow of immigrants to this 
ountry is now more than 90,000 a 
jonth. Those who have already planned 
) come but have been held back by the 
ar, Mr. Caminetti expects to sail as 
yon as they can get accommodations 
iter peace is declared. Moreover, many 
f the foreign men who may leave this 
untry to take part in the war, if they 
in obtain passage, he expects to return 
iter to resume their work here. Add- 
ig together those whose trips have been 
ostponed, those who have left the 
Inited States temporarily and the nor- 
ial yearly number would send immi- 
ration records up to a new high mark. 
That, however, is pure speculation, and 
ir. Caminetti doubts if we shall beat 
ur biggest records—1,285,349 in 1907, 
ore than 1,218,000 in the year ended 
une 30, 1914, and more than a million 
ach in 1905, 1906, 1910 and 1913. 
Against the tendency to sail Mr. 
aminetti checks “the resumption of 
merce and agriculture in Europe 
which] may mean an increased demand 
wr laborers which will keep a great 
umber of people at home who otherwise 
ight come to America in case of for- 
gn depression.” But, on the other hand, 
e is a possible increase of one-third 
ra year so far as boat accommoda- 
stand today, for he estimates that 
trans-Atlantic liners could have car- 
| that many more immigrants. 
view of the situation, it is now a 
stion in Washington whether the 
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Senate will pass the pending bill to reg- 
ulate the immigration of aliens to and 


the residence of aliens in the United 
States, during the present session. This 
bill includes the literacy test which will 
meet opposition in the Senate as it did 
in the House. And in view of com- 
plications which might arise it is be- 
lieved by a number of Senate leaders 
that the immigration bill will be post- 
poned until after Congress meets in De- 
cember. There are some members, how- 
ever, who may press for its passage be- 
fore adjournment. 

The bill as it passed the House is sim- 
ilar to the one which was acted upon 
favorably by the same body during the 
previous administration but was vetoed 
by President Taft because of the literacy 
test. There has been some speculation 
as to whether President Wilson might 
not also veto the present bill with its 
similar provision. 


New York State Workmen's 
Compensation Law. 


Beginning Monday July 20th, 1914, one 
cent will be added to the amount of every 
laundry bundle, We think it but just to our 
customers to say that it is on account of the 
cost of the Workmen's Compensation Law. This 
charge is made, instead of raising the price of 


any one article, toprovide for part of the cost 


We are firm believers in Workmen's 
Compensation, but it undoubtedly increases the 


cost of production 


All increases in the cost of produc- 
tion, whether they be caused by shorter hours, 
increased wages, increased cost of raw materials 
or workmen's compensation, must be borne by 
the consumer There is no other way IP BUSINESS 
IS TO GOON Inthis instance the employer siaply 
acts as the tax collector and we are told that 


was the intention of the framers of this law 


PUTTING IT ON THE CONSUMER 

New York city laundries have met 
the cost of insurance under the new 
workmen’s compensation law by 
charging one cent extra on each 
bundle, as announced in the circular 
letter reproduced above. For the 
first ten days after the law went into 
effect applications for compensation 
came in at the rate of 1,000 a day. 


EGAL COMMITMENT OF THE 
FEEBLE-MINDED 


GovERNoR GLynn of New York 
has appointed the commission author- 
ized by the last Legislature to investi- 
gate “the subject of the public provision 
for the care, custody, treatment and 
training of the mentally deficient, in- 
cluding epileptics.” Robert W. Heb- 
berd, secretary of the State Board of 
Charities, is chairman and the other four 
members are: Dr. Max G. Schlapp, 
director of the New York Clearing 
House for Mental Defectives; Dr. 
Charles Loomis Dana, professor of 
nervous diseases at the Cornell Uni- 
versity Medical School; Prof. Stephen 
P. Duggan, Psychopathic Laboratory of 
the College of the City of New York, 
and Mary C. Dunphy, superintendent 
of the Children’s Hospital and of the 
Custodial Asylum and School for Feeble- 
Minded at Randall’s Island. 

The commission is directed to make 
its report, with recommendations, by 
February 15, 1915. 

Many students of the feeble-minded 
in New York feel that the greatest need 
at present in the effort to segregate this 
class of defectives is more buildings. 

The last legislature passed a bill which 
makes’ it possible for a judge of a court 
of record to commit a feeble-minded 
person to an institution upon certifica- 
tion of his feeble-mindedness by two 
physicians and after a hearing before 
the court on the part of those interested. 
This was supplemented by another meas- 
ure allowing the heads of institutions 
for the feeble-minded to apply to the 
courts for the formal commitment of 
persons now in custody. 

This puts the care of the feeble- 
minded in this respect on a par with that 
of the insane in New York. The segre- 
gation of the former still lags woefully 
behind that of the latter, however. Of 
32,000 feeble-minded persons in the 
state, only 5,000 are in institutions de- 
signed for them. One of the greatest 
services which the new commission can 
perform, therefore, will be the creation 
of a public sentiment that will demand 
from the legislature adequate appropria- 
tions for new buildings for the feeble- 
minded. 
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ROTECTING NEGRO CHILD LABORERS IN VIRGINIA 


—BY A. J. McKELWAY 


Tue JoHn Kine Peanut Com- 
pany, of Suffolk, Va., was found by In- 
spector Clinedinst, of the Virginia 
Bureau of Labor, to be employing 217 
Negro children under 12 years of age, 
to whom permits had been sold by the 
local magistrate, E. G. Privott, at 50 
cents apiece. The mayor of Suffolk was 
one of the stockholders in the peanut 
factory, and according to the testimony 
of Privott he authorized the magistrate 
to grant these permits on the ground that 
it made no difference about Negro chil- 
dren. 

The Virginia law, which has lately 
been superseded by a better child labor 
statute, allowed children between 12 and 
14 to be employed upon a permit issued 
by the magistrate. One of these per- 
mits, showing the children to be 10 
years old, is herewith presented. 

The commissioner of labor felt that 
the law had been so flagrantly violated 
that he moved the impeachment of 
Magistrate Privott before Judge Mc- 
Lemore. The testimony which had been 
prepared in the criminal prosecution of 
the peanut company was not made avail- 
able because the company plead guilty, 
being fined twenty-five dollars and costs. 
Judge McLemore’ reprimanded the 


magistrate but balked at fixing upon 
him the disgrace of depriving him of his 
citizenship through impeachment. The 
action of the judge was severely criti- 
cized by the Richmond News-Leader, 
one of the leading papers of Virginia. 
Incidentally, the unofficial testimony 
of some of the local physicians was se- 
cured as to the tendency to tuberculosis 
among the workers in the peanut fac- 
tory, the processes of cleaning the pea- 
nuts from the soil adhering to them, and 
the subsequent polishing to render them 
more marketable, creating conditions of 
dust in the atmosphere that have been 
peculiarly efficacious in the spread of 
tuberculosis among the workers. 


The incident is interesting as showing | 


the interest which the authorities and 
newspapers of Virginia have taken in 
this case of the local employment of Ne- 
gro children. The present Virginia law 
still maintains a poverty exemption 
clause for children between 12 and 14 
years of age, but it is so guarded by 
requiring that the facts shall be entered 
on record before the judge of the court 
instead of before the magistrate, as here- 
tofore, that not much trouble is antici- 
pated in the way of the abuse of this 
rather unfortunate provision. 


CAMPAIGN FOR COOK 
COUNTY INSTITUTIONS 


THE crisis of the struggle te 
determine the future of the great hu- 
manitarian service of Cook county 
(Chicago), has been transferred from 
the Board of County Commissioners, as 
described in THE Survey for July 11, 
to the vigorous campaign for the county 
elections in November. 


While no party has had the bravado 
to renominate any of the majority com- 
missioners, who are charged with doing 
much harm, most of the minority com- 
missioners have been  renominated. 
Alexander A. McCormick heads two 


_ primary™tickets for renomination to the 


presidency of the County Board—the 
Progressives, and a formidable independ- 
ent Republican ticket. Mrs. Joseph T, 
Bowen and Mary E. McDowell are alse 
running on the Progressive primary 
ticket for nomination to commissioner- 
ships. Mrs. George Bass, president of 
the Chicago Women’s Club, is named 
by the Democratic party for commis- 
sioner. The commissioner who dared 
break with his colleagues of the domin- 
ant party, is its choice in the primary 
for nomination to the presidency of the 
board. 


The county, therefore, is assured of 
an honest administration whatever party 
wins. But the great future for its hu 
manitarian work, initiated by President 
McCormick and his minority colleagues, 
depends upon their re-election and re 
inforcement. : 


- 


A citizen’s non-partisan county com- 
mittee is preparing to announce a citi 
zens’ split ticket, including the best no 
inees of all parties. If a strong workin 
majority is elected to support the minor 
ity policies, Cook county will be assure 
of an enlightened and advanced develo 
ment of all its welfare institutions ar 
agencies. 


The contrast between its managemen 
and that of the majority is counted, upo! 
to help decide the election. 

The psychopathic hospital was bui 
under President McCormick’s supervi 
sion at a cost of $2,100 a bed. 


The still unfinished Cook Count 
Hospital, contracted for by his pre 
decessor the notorious Peter Bartset 
will cost $4,600 per bed; and would hav 
cost $5,800, had not many wasteful e 
penditures been prevented. The big ho: 
pital costs the county over $6,000,001 
has a capacity of only 517 patients, ar 
has required three years to construct i 

If the same efficiency and economy h 
been available for its construction 4 
for that of the psychopathic buildin; 
only half the time would have been ri 
quired, half the cost, and there cou 
have been ample provision for 1,800 i 
stead of 517 patients. } 


Rehse in New York Worl 


McCutcheon in Chicago Tribune 
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PLOYED—BY RUFUS D. SMITH 


(rioven NEW POLICY OF DEPORTING THE UNEM- 


SECRETARY, MONTREAL CHARITY ORGANIZATION SOCIETY 


RECENTLY a _ deputation of 
Ukranians and Ruthenians waited upon 
the Canadian superintendent of immi- 
gration with the request that something 
be done for them as they were without 
work, without funds, and had no pros- 
pect of immediate employment. The re- 
ply, which was given wide publicity, was 
to the effect that the Immigration De- 
partment ‘would deport to their own 
country all out-of-works dependent upon 
public charity who had been here under 
the three-year limit. 

This step, in the light of present-day 
extensive unemployment in Canada, is 
very serious and radically changes the 
immigration policy. Heretofore able- 
bodied men temporarily out of work have 
been refused deportation. Since this 
new policy has been made public, Can- 
adian charitable agencies have been be- 
sieged by requests for deportation. A 
batch of twenty-five Ruthenians have 
just sailed under it. 

In a few years, Canada has quickly 
built up its immigration by systematic 
advertising, by bonuses, by subsidies and 
by payments to immigration agents. 
Never has artificial stimulation been so 
extensively used in persuading people to 
emigrate to a new land. Fifteen years 
ago the newcomers to Canada numbered 
a few thousand. During 1912-1913, 400,- 


000 reached its shores. Compared to its 
widely scattered resident population of 
seven to eight million, 400,000 immi- 
grants is an enormous number to get 
planted and safely rooted in a single 
year. ‘ 

Many newcomers have been able to 
secure only what amounts to odd jobs. 
Especially was this true in the West with 
its real estate speculation and wild cat 
values. 

Business depression began about last 
August and continued throughout the 
winter. The suffering among the new- 
comers has been extensive and severe. 
Social agencies in the West were few, 
constructive leadership on the part of 
the government was badly needed and 
unemployment drifted along from bad 
to worse in the hope that the turn 
would come in the spring. Such has not 
been the case and unemployment is to 
be found in nearly every Canadian city 
in all lines of activities. 

In British Columbia all immigrants, 
skilled and unskilled; have been excluded 
for six months and this order has been 
extended for another period. The immi- 
gration department has endeavored to 
check its over-stimulation by officially 
advising those intending to emigrate that 
only agriculturists and domestics are 
needed in Canada. 


OH, GOD, FORGIVE 


Manvcr #. ANDERSON 


Immigration laws at the border are 
being rigidly enforced. As a result, im- 
migration will be from 50 to 70 per 
cent less this year than last. 

After a year of greatly increased bur- 
dens, it is impossible for private chari- 
table societies to shoulder the unemploy- 
ment problem, Government measures 
on a large scale are needed but as yet 
the federal authorities only sit by and 
state that they will deport out-of-works 
as undesirables. 

Near Montreal is a stretch of clay 
road running through the fields which 
connects this city with the King Edward 
Highway, the main road to New Eng- 
land and New York. After every rain, 
automobiles and wagons are stuck in this 
stretch like flies in tanglefoot. Urgent 
appeals have been made to the goyern- 
ment to put six hundred men to work on 
it at once. Not a move has been made 
as yet although able-bodied men are be- 
ing deported from Montreal on their own 
request. : 

If the Canadian government had stood 
aloof from attracting immigrants, it 
could rightly refuse the responsibility of 
doing something in this situation, but 
having adopted the policy of artificially 
stimulating immigraton, it is the duty 
of the Canadian government to do 
something towards carrying the unem- 
ployed immigrant through this period of 
stress. To deport able-bodied men under 
the present circumstances is making a 
farce of British justice. 


H, Gop, forgive me that I fail to see 
The heroism now surrounding me, 

Nor count that hero great, whose spirits fail 
Because his body poorly fed does quail 
Beneath a task which he is set to do,— 
A task too hard for him,—that we the few 
In idle ease on luxuries may live: 
My God, that we forget him, oh, forgive. 


All day my Brother labors in the field; 

Labors that the brown Earth may richly yield 

Its strength of substance, that my life may live, 

I do not think of him—oh, Gop, forgive. 

And this my sister in the sweat-shop stands, 

Her heart so human, struggling with weak hands, 

Till Death, more kind than Life, says: ‘‘Cease to 
live’’ 

Oh, Gon, I thought not of her—oh, forgive. 


Within the heated depth of darkest mines, 
Ten thousand slaves of poverty one finds,— 
They never see the sunshine. In the dark 
They labor on ’till Death does stiffen stark 


‘Yet never think of them, oh, Gop, forgive. 


Our Brother’s forms. 
rise 

To life in Light, in homes beyond the skies. 

We thought not of them, laboring to live,— 

Remembering now we pray: oh, Gop, forgive. 


Let their starved spirits 


Upon our streets the clubs our watchmen wield 
They wield for us, our safety, nor do yield, 

No matter how their weary arms may ache 

Nor feel for needed rest, they can forsake 

A duty tedious, stale of interest, 

In care for you, for me, that none molest. 

Ah thus from year to year we see them live, 
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The fireman rushing to the burning home, 
The sea-men who o’er angry oceans roam, 

The builders of the iron-trails which link 

This world of men, from oceans brink to brink, 
The men who swing great bridges high in air, 
And those whom pestilence can never scare— 
These all are Heroes, and among us live 

We seldom think of them—oh, Gop forgive. 
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INDUSTRY 


NEW YORK STATE—BY MARY CHAMBERLAIN 


Ts TAMMANY TIGER’S PAW ON LABOR LAWS IN 


THE “SPECIAL INVESTIGATOR” of 
‘the New York State Department of La- 
bor is announced. Whereupon the mer- 
chant or manufacturer is led to expect 
a careful overhauling of his establish- 
ment with particular attention and ex- 
pert advice in relation to hygiene, sani- 
tation and safety. 

The “special investigator,” be it known, 
is no ordinary factory or mercantile 
inspector, but is supposed to be a more 
‘expert person receiving a salary of 
$2,000 a year instead of the $1;200 to 
$1,500 paid the factory and mercantile 
inspectors. 

Neither is he subject to the orders of 
the inspector-general of the department, 
as are the regular inspectors, but is 
under direct charge of the commissioner 
of labor in the Division of Industrial 
Hygiene, the expert arm of the labor de- 
partment. It is upon him that the Indus- 
trial Board must largely depend for 
information as to the special problems 
affecting the safety and healthfulness of 
factories and mercantile establishments. 

Yet this special investigation of stores 
and workshops in New York state is be- 
ing conducted by professional politicians, 
ex-saloon keepers and factory hands. 

Although the work concerns particu- 
larly the hours and working con- 
ditions of women and children, not one 
of the investigators is a woman. They 
are nearly all active politicians; half of 
them well distributed through assembly 
districts are members of democratic 
‘county or city committees, engaged, ap- 
parently, not for any particular experi- 
ence or qualification, but for ability in 
“landing” votes for Tammany Hall. 

Indeed, so meager is the technical 
knowledge possessed by these men that 
for three months following their appoint- 
‘ment they were obliged to accompany 
regular factory inspectors on_ their 
‘rounds, and since that time, it is report- 
ed, they have frequently relied in making 
their investigations on the assistance of 
a medical inspector transferred from her 
own duties, 

This is especially true in cases involv- 
ing women, as in the investigation of 
hours of work of women ‘ticket agents 
in the Brooklyn Elevated system when 
‘it was almost impossible for a male 
investigator to secure data without 
‘the aid of a woman inspector. In 
other words, results which ought to 
be obtained by one trained investi- 

ator at a salary of $2,000 have 
= costing the state twice as much 
oney through the employment of in- 
unfa- 


competent political appointees 
iliar with industrial hygiene. 

But these _inexperienced, unknown in- 
stigators in the Bureau of Industrial 


Hygiene must not shoulder all the blame. 
They are only one example of a tend- 
ency manifesting itself more and more 
to make the enforcement of labor laws 
in New York state the reward of politi- 
cal aspiration. 

When the State Labor Department 
was reorganized in 1913, it was believed 
that an efficient system had been evolved 
to administer the progressive legislation 
of the past two years. The first indica- 
tion that the lives of factory workers 
were to be subserved to political ends 
came with a request from Commissioner 
of Labor Williams in April, 1913, that 
28 positions in the reorganized depart- 
ment be exempted from civil service ex- 
amination. At that time the Civil Ser- 
vice Reform Association, the Consumers’ 
League, the New York Child Labor 
Committee and other organizations, 
made an earnest appeal to the State 
Civil Service Commission that the peti- 
tion be denied and the entire inspection 
force organized on a competitive basis. 

The State Commission delayed action 
for several months but later, when Com- 
missioner Lynch renewed the request of 
ex-Commissioner Williams, the Civil 
Service Commission granted 21 exemp- 
tions including the positions of investi- 
gators in the Bureau of Industrial Hy- 
giene. All were approved by Governor 
Glynn. 

The inspectors and investigators who 
were appointed under this exemption 
aroused the mistrust that the Depart- 
ment of Labor was being loaded with 
political hangers-on and _ labor-union 
graduates with more or less political in- 
fluence. Since that time the selection 
of other men to fill vacancies in the de- 
partment, both by Governor Glynn and 
by Commissioner Lynch, has increased 
the suspicion. 

More recently a Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Commission has been appointed 
in New York state. The law which 
this commission will administer is in 
many ways superior to any other law 
thus far enacted in the United States, 
and the commission will be charged with 
greater powers and responsibilities than 
any similar body. They must pay com- 
pensation to thousands of injured work- 
men every year, they must approve sys- 
tems of mutual insurance and self-insur- 
ance, they must as time goes by face 
actuarial problems fully comparable to 
those encountered in great insurance 
companies. 

Not one of the men placed on this 
commission by Governor Glynn possesses 
scientific knowledge with respect to the 
intricate problems with which they will 
be called upon to deal. 

Unquestionably J. Mayhew Wain- 


wright knows more about the problem 
than any other member. As chairman of 
the Employers’ Liability Commission of 
1910, he has to his credit a constructive 
piece of work, and he acquired by that 
experience a knowledge of compensation 
and insurance principles that will be 
very valuable to him in his new position. 

John Mitchell, too, by his acquaint- 
ance with labor conditions and his sym- 
pathetic insight into the problem of 
work-accidents from the standpoint of 
the wage-earner, will bring to the com- 
mission an indispensable element. The 
appointment of Wainwright, Mitchell 
and Professor Mosher, a third member, 
could only be applauded if the other 
members of the commission possessed 
the scientific knowledge which they lack. 

As it stands, Mr. Wainwright, who 
knows probably more about the subject 
than any of the five, serves, at his own 
request, for one year, while the full five- 
year term and chairmanship at $10,000 
go to Robert E. Dowling, better known 
for his Tammany affiliations than for his 
interest in workmen’s compensation. 
And the three-year term goes to Dr. 
Thomas Darlington, defeated Tammany 
candidate for borough president in 1913. 

In designating members of the com- 
mission, Governor Glynn has declared 
that his choice was made without re- 
gard to politics and with the single pur- 
pose to get the best candidates. It is 


possible that this object has been attain- 


ed. But that the selection was made 
without political influence bearing an 
important part, seems dubious since the 
recent appointment of ten deputy com- 
missioners by the board itself. Again 
there are to be found admirable appoint- 
ments, such as that of Cyrus Phillips of 
Rochester and certain labor men who 
will render valuable service to the com- 
mission. But these are outnumbered by 
appointments which are doubtful or 
notoriously unsuitable. 

Furthermore, there is at present be- 
fore Governor Glynn a resolution to ex- 
clude from civil service examination 18 
assistant deputies, an inspector of risks 
and safety engineer, an examiner of 
claims and several minor positions in 
the commission’s employ. The State 
Civil Service Commission, consistent 
with its year’s policy, has already sanc- 
tioned the request, and it now remains 
for the governor to decide between an 
impartial test of ability and an oppor- 
tunity for patronage grab. Should he 
follow the latter course, it may be pre- 
dicted that, as in the Labor Department 
and in other commissions, in proportion 
as the positions become less conspicuous 
the men will be selected less for merit 
and more for political affiliation. 

Nearly $700,000 has been appropriated 
for the Department of Labor this year. 
Three hundred and fifty thousand dollars 
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has been appropriated for the adminis- 
tration of the workmen’s compensation 
act. It is criminal neglect of the work- 
ing men and women in the state, it is 
unjust to employers and unfair to tax- 
payers that even $4,000 of this money 
be used to support a political “heeler” 
instead of an experienced, efficient de- 
puty. 

On the honest and efficient expendi- 
ture of this money depends the health, 
happiness and usefulness of wage-earn- 
ers. The following records of men ap- 
pointed during 1914 in the Department 
of Labor and on the Workmen’s Com- 
pensation Commission testify to the pub- 
lic usefulness which may be expected of 
each appointee: 


The Labor Department 


Member New York State Industrial 
Board. John G. Walsh, New York city. 
Appointed by Governor Glynn for four 
years beginning December 1, 1914, sal- 
ary $3000. (Full time not required.) 

For many years traveling salesman 
for John Dwight Soda Co., Royal Bak- 
ing Powder Co., Stalwert Bros. Choco- 
late Co., vice-president J. Monroe Tay- 
lor Soda Co., president four years of 
New York state branch of the Travel- 
ers’ League, claiming 85,000 members 
whose purpose is to induce traveling men 
to return to their home cities for elec- 
tions. Mr. Walsh asserts that the league 
backed the last presidential campaign 
and the McCall (Tammany) campaign 
for mayoralty. Mr. Walsh claims to be 
“an independent democrat with a clean 
political record.” It is not politic for 
me,” he declared, “to be a member of 
Tammany Hall, though my affections are 
there and I am a close personal friend 
of Charles F. Murphy.” 


Secretary New York State Industrial 
Board. John Williams, Utica. Ap- 
pointed by the Board, salary $5,000. 

Appointed commissioner of labor by 
Governor Hughes, 1907. After the ad- 
journment of the Senate in 1913, Gover- 
nor Sulzer accepted the resignation of 
Mr. Williams and made John Mitchell 
a recess appointee as commissioner of 
labor, with Williams as first deputy. 
Both appointments were declared illegal 
by the courts. After that Mr. Williams 
was connected with the department i: 
a semi-official way performing the work 
of first deputy until John R. Shillady, 
former secretary of the board, was oust- 
ed from his position on the grounds of 
“incompatibility.” A carpenter by trade. 
Former president United Brotherhood 
of Carpenters and Joiners of America. 
Elected to the Assembly as a Republican 
from Oneida county in 1897-1899. Ap- 
pointed state factory inspector by Gov- 
ernor Roosevelt in 1899; in 1901, when 
various branches of the Labor Depart- 
ment were consolidated, appointed first 
deputy. In 1911, while commissioner of 
labor, affidavits were filed with Gover- 
nor Dix, alleging that Williams used 
the influence of his department to aid 
Republican candidates in Westchester 
county. The charges were denied by 
Commissioner Williams. 


New York State Commissioner of 
Labor. James M. Lynch, Syracuse. 


Appointed by Governor Glynn for four 
years, salary $8,000, 

Member Typographical Union since 
19 years old. President Syracuse Typo- 
graphical Union at 22. President Syra- 
cuse Central Labor Body for seven 
years. Vice-president 1898, president 
1900 International Typographical Union 
and served continuously until elected 
labor commissioner. During his presi- 
dency of the International Union, led 
the printers’ fight for the eight-hour day, 
instituted the old-age pension and insur- 
ance benefits and promoted a member- 
ship increase from 33,000 to 65,000. 
Nominated for labor commissioner by 
Governor Sulzer but not confirmed by 
the Legislature. Renominated by Gov- 
ernor Glynn and confirmed October 22, 
1913. Endorsed by the New York Typo- 
graphical Union No. 6 and by nearly 
every prominent labor organization in 
the state. An enrolled Democrat of 
Syracuse and is understood to have had 
the backing of William Kelly, regular 
Democratic leader of Onondaga county. 
In commenting upon his appointment 
both the New York Herald and the New 
York Tribune state that the Democratic 
organization had no abjection to him be- 
fore, but refused to confirm his nomina- 
tion because the patronage of the office 
would be controlled by Governor Sulzer 
in his fight against Tammany. 


First Deputy Commissioner of Labor. 
Frank J. Prial, Brooklyn. Appointed by 
Commissioner Lynch, salary $5,000. 
Serves as inspector general of the state. 

Formerly head of the bureau of 
claims, New York city finance depart- 
ment, salary $5,000. Entered the de- 
partment as a clerk and received rapid 
promotion under Comptroller Metz 
(Tammany). Retained under Comp- 
troller Prendergast for four years. In- 
strumental in organizing civil employes 
association to secure legislation grant- 


ing to dismissed civil employes the 
right to court review. During the 
McCall mayoralty campaign (1913) 


publicly supported McCall, the Dem- 
ocratic candidate, opposing Comptrol- 
ler Prendergast, his chief and Presi- 
dent McAneny, who is opposed to court 
review. After election, salary was re- 
duced from $5,000 to $2,400 and title 
changed. Declined to accept and was 
dismissed as a “martyr to the cause” 
according to the civil service employe 
newspapers. It is reported that Senator 
Wagner “took care of him” and got him 
appointed first deputy. Member Demo- 
cratic County Committee from the 16th 
assembly district, Kings county; 6th 


congressional district committee, 5th 
municipal court district committee. 
Chief Factory Inspector. Edward D. 


Jackson, Buffalo. Appointed by Com- 
missioner Lynch, salary $4,000, 
Democratic assemblyman from 8th dis- 
trict, Erie county, for past 7 years. 
Voted with Tammany, but a leader in 
securing legislation to better the condi- 
tion of wage-earners. Sponsor of the 
54-hour bill for factory women, bill pro- 
hibiting employment of women at night, 
“full crew” bill. Member Employers’ 
Liability Commission appointed 1909 by 
Governor Hughes and of State Factory 


Investigating Commission, 1911. Occu- 
pation, as given in the legislative direc 
tory, switchman. Member Switchman’ 
Union of North America of which he 
was secretary for four years. “4 


Chief Factory Inspector. Jeremiah a 
Flood, New York city. Appointed by 
Commissioner Lynch, salary $4,000. 

A lieutenant of Senator Frawley. 
Under Borough President Ahearn, was 
superintendent of construction of sewers 
at $3,000, but was dropped by President 
McAneny in 1910. Became known i 
connection with the famous “Letters to 
a Boss” published in the New York 
American in December, 1909, a cor 
respondence between Charles F. Murphy 


and his political henchmen in New York 


city. Certain of these letters from John 
Skelly, assistant secretary to the Muni- 
cipal Civil Service Commission, discuss- 
ed the finding of a snug berth for 
“Jerry” in the Dock Department before 
the new administration came in. “Jerry” 
was Jeremiah J. Flood. Appointed one 
of the four supervising factory inspec- 
tors made exempt by the previous Civil 
Service Commission, and was the onl 
one of these who later did not enter 
the examination for the other inspector 
ships, which had been made competitive. 
Member Democratic County Committee 
from the 26th Assembly district; city 
committee; 18th congressional commit: 
tee, 6th municipal court committee, | 
plumber by trade. 


Assistant Chief Factory Inspector, 
Edward L. Pierce, New York city. Ap- 
pointed by Commissioner Lynch, salary 
$3,000. “ 

Appointed by ex-Commissioner Wil- 
liams at $2,500 as one of four supe 
vising factory inspectors exempted from 
civil service examination in 1912. Later, 
when these four positions were placed 
in the competitive class, Pierce was 
“covered in” and retained. An enrolled 
Democrat of the 2nd assembly district, 
the leader of which is Assembly leader 
“Al” Smith. Was janitor of a building 
at 110 Front street where he lives. 


Chief Investigator Bureau of Ind 
tries and Immigration. Marion’ K, 
Clark, New York city. Appointed by 
Commissioner Lynch, salary $3,000. 

Mrs. Clark states that since 1898 she 
has investigated child labor and other 
conditions in the Pennsylvania anthra- 
cite coal fields, alien children in publie 
schools in and near New York city, 
and immigration on the Pacific coast. 
Her work was done independently, sl 
says, not under the auspices of any or- 
ganization, and none of it has been pub 
lished. She is said to have been Senato 
Frawley’s choice. : 


Assistant Counsel. : ne, 
New York city. Appointed by Commis 
sioner Lynch, salary $3,000. 

A lieutenant of State Senator Christo- 
pher Sullivan (relative of late “Big 
Tim” Sullivan) in the 8th assembly dis- 
trict and his partner in the law office a’ 
51 Chamber street. alli. 


8th, Levine was his right hand man 
Appointed by “Big Florrie” as district 
captain in 1903, served as his perso: 


4 


‘secretary and for four years as secre- 
tary of the Florrie Sullivan Association. 
‘Tammany alderman from the 8th dis- 
trict 1905 to 1913 when he was defeated 
by Fusion. As alderman, voted against 
the Folks ordinance regulating motion 
‘picture theaters, against measures for 
reform in police administration, and for 
measures attacking the merit system for 
‘city employes. According to the Citi- 
zens Union he “voted consistently 
against the public interest.” Is a gradu- 
ate of the New York University Law 
School and a member of the New York 
County Bar Association. Member of 
Democratic county committee for the 
8th assembly district, city committee, 
13th congressional district committee, 
2nd municipal court district committee. 
Known as the “Former Mayor of Ave- 
nue B.” 


_ Supervisor Printing and Publication. 
John H. McCann, Albany. Appointed 
by Commissioner Lynch, salary $3,000. 

Enrolled Democrat. Printer on Al- 
bany Argus, democratic machine paper 
supporting Governor Glynn. Member 
Albany Typographical Union. 


_ Special Investigator. John McArdle, 
Brooklyn. Appoimted by Commissioner 
Lynch, salary $2,000. 

Democrat, 16th assembly district, 
Kings county. Connected with Mailers’ 
Union No. 6. Vice-president Allied 
Printing Trades Council of New York 
state. 


Special Investigator. Edward V. Gil- 
more, New York city. Appointed by 
Commissioner Lynch, salary $2,000. 


Tammany alderman 1911-1913, 22d 
assembly district, Manhattan. As alder- 
‘man, voted against the Folks motion pic- 
‘ture ordinance, against measures for re- 
form in the police administration and 
for measures attacking the merit sys- 
tem for civil employes. The Citizens 
‘Union reports “when recorded on im- 
‘portant issues voted against the public 
interest.” Lives in Senator Frawley’s 
district. Member Democratic county 
‘committee for 22d assembly district; city 
‘committee, 18th congressionlal district 
‘committee, 6th municipal court district 
committee. At one time a foreman in a 
tin-foil factory; also recorded as a sales- 
man. 


Special Investigator. Michael Coan, 
New Vork city. Appointed by Commis- 
sioner Lynch, salary $2,000. 

_ Enrolled Democrat 34th assembly dis- 
trict. Business representative Garment 
Workers’ Union. 


PS pecial Investigator. Robert M. Wood, 
New Vork city. Appointed by Commis- 
ioner Lynch, salary $2,000. 


_ For seven years an inspector of high- 
ways. Promoted to inspector of vaults 
Shy (Tammany) Borough President 
“Ahearn and Superintendent Scannel. 
Member Negro Democratic Club and 
arles F. Murphy’s first lieutenant in 
tters pertaining to Negroes. Presi- 
lent New York State Colored Democ- 
acy. Appointed by Governor Sulzer as 
~hairman of the Emancipation Procla- 

ation Commission. In this capacity he 
1as “stacked” the commission with Tam- 


“ 


many men. Member Democratic county 
committee 24th assembly district. 

Special Investigator. Richard E. Quirk, 
New York city. Appointed by Commis- 
sioner Lynch, salary $2,000, 

Member Democratic county commit- 
tee, 32d assembly district. Formerly a 
trainman. 


Special Investigator. Antonio M., 
Caridi. Appointed by Commissioner 
Lynch, salary $2,000, 

Italian interpreter in the municipal 
court, Manhattan, 1911, pending the 
establishment of an eligible list. On 
October 18, 1911, the Municipal Civil 
Service Commission promulgated the 
eligible list with Caridi 36th on it. The 
civil service rules, which have the force 
and effect of law, require that provis- 
ional appointments shall not continue for 
more than ten days after a list has been 
established. Notwithstanding this, the 
name of Caridi on the payroll was ap- 
proved until January 31, 1911. When 
the Civil Service Commission refused to 
approve Caridi, he appealed in turn to 
the corporation counsel, the legislature 
and the aldermen. Did not succeed. 
Said to be the secretary of the Italian 
Tammany Club in the 3d assembly dis- 
trict. 


Special Investigator. John E. Hickey, 
Valatie, N. Y. Appointed by Commis- 
sioner Lynch, salary $2,000. 

Enrolled Democrat; occupation, saloon 
keeper. 


Special Investigator. Robert Nether- 
cott, Portchester, N. Y. Appoimted by 
Commissioner Lynch, salary $2,000. 


Member Democratic county commit- 
tee and 7th election district committee. 
In 1906 Democratic and Independence 
League (Hearst) candidate for Assem- 
bly in 4th Westchester county district. 
The N. Y. Daily News (Tammany) for 
October 30, 1906, stated that he based 
his fight for the Assembly on his friend- 
liness for the labor movement and his 
opposition to the local option bill which 
Mr. Wainwright introduced in the legis- 
lature. By trade a bricklayer, for many 
years secretary of the local bricklayers’ 
union, also its business agent. Member 
legislative committee, N. Y. State Brick- 
layers’ Union. 


Confidential Agent. Jacob Heintz, 
New York city. Appoimted by Commis- 
sioner Lynch, salary $1,500. 


Member Democratic county committee 
for 22d assembly district, lst congres- 
sional district committee. Occupation 
(city directory), salesman. 

Confidential Agent. Charles E. Hur- 
ley, Albany. Appointed by Commission- 
er Lynch, salary $1,500. 

Enrolled Democrat. 
wholesale produce dealer. 


Salesman for 


Detective (not created by statute). 
Joseph Grandon, New York city. Ap- 
pointed by Commissioner Lynch, salary 
$1,500. 

Clerk Senate Committee on Finance, 
of which James J. Frawley was chair- 
man. Member Democratic county com- 
mittee for the 26th assembly district 
(Senator Frawley’s district). 
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The Compensation Commission 


Member Workmen's Compensation 
Commission. Robert E. Dowling, New 
York city. Appointed by Governor 


Glynn for five years, salary $10,000, as 
chairman of the commission. 


President City Investing Company and 
a prominent real estate man. Chairman 
executive committee Citizens’ Commit- 
tee on Rapid Transit for New York city, 
1910. In 1911 organized the Tilden 
Club to regenerate the Democratic Party 
in a campaign against Tammany Hall 
but in 1909 he was discussed by Charles 
F. Murphy as candidate for mayor. His 
friendship for Murphy is shown in the 
following from the World when returns 
were received at Tammany Hall on the 
night of the last election: “Murphy had 
just returned from Delmonico’s and was 
seated against the wall between Robert 
Dowling and Justice Joseph Moss.’ 
Member New York State Factory In- 
vestigating Commission 1911, but sel- 
dom attended meetings. Member Demo- 
cratic county committee, 15th assembly 
district. 


Member Workmen's Compensation 
Commission. John Mitchell, Mt. Vernon. 
Appointed by Governor Glynn for four 
years, salary $7,000. 


Twice nominated for commissioner of 
labor by Governor Sulzer, but both 
times the Senate refused to confirm his 
appointment on the ground, according to 
the World, that he once supported J. 
Mayhew Wainwright, Republican candi- 
date for senator in Westchester county, 
and that in 1912 he had refused to in- 
dorse the Democratic candidates put up 
by leader “Mike” Walsh, a friend. of 
Murphy’s. “In other words, the estab- 
lished independence of Mitchell,” says 
the World, “constituted the reason for 
Murphy’s refusal to accept him.” When 
made a recess appointment as commis- 
sioner of labor by Governor Sulzer, his 
appointment was held invalid by the 
courts. President United Mine Work- 
ers’ 1889-1908 and leader in the anthra- 
cite strike of 1902. Worked in the coal 
mines from childhood. From 1908-1911 
chairman Trades Agreement Depart- 
ment National Civic Federation; but, it 
is said, the radical element of the min- 
ers’ union compelled him to resign. Also 
a member of the Civic Federation’s 
joint commission on the operation of 
workmen’s compensation laws. A vice- 
president of the American Federation 
of Labor. 


Member Workmen’s Compensation 
Commission. Dr. Thomas Darlington, 
New York city. Appointed by Governor 
Glynn for three years, salary $7,000. 


Ex-commissioner of health (Tam- 
many) under Mayor McClellan, 1904, 
and defeated Tammany candidate for 
borough president, 1913. His appoint- 
ment as health commissioner credited 
to Leuis Haffen, leader of Tammany in 
the Bronx. During his administration, 
first class laws enacted against sale of 
drugs, a plan of school inspection formu- 
lated, fight waged against the sale of im- 
pure food, death rate declined from 
20.01 in 1904 to 15.98 in 1910. It was 
said, however, that he was practically 
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controlled by his assistant, Dr. Walter 
Bensel. Mayor Gaynor stated in 1910: 
“IT suppose every informed person 
knows he [Darlington] has not run the 
Health Department for over three years, 
though nominally at the head of it.” 
Elected chairman general committee 
Tammany Hall, 1911. When the old 
general committee of Tammany Hall 
was reorganized into the new county 
committee, Dr. Darlington was elected 
chairman in 1912. Re-elected 1913. 
Dropped as a member of National 
Democratic Club along with Murphy, 
Foley, Gaffney and Plunkett, but rein- 
stated later. Appointed a sachem of 
the Society of Tammany April 20, 1914. 
Graduate College of Physicians and Sur- 
geons, Member New York County, State, 
and American Medical Associations. 
Welfare secretary American Iron and 
Steel Institute. 


Member Workmen's Compensation 
Commission. Howard Mosher, Roch- 
ester. Appointed by Governor Glynn 
for two years, salary $7,000. 

A professor at Rochester University. 
Chairman county Democratic commit- 
tee, 1910. Ran the campaign of James 
S. Havens, Democratic candidate for rep- 
resentative in Congress against the Re- 
publican boss, George W. Aldridge. 
When Democratic State Chairman Wil- 
liam Conners, friend of Murphy, offered 
the services of the state organization in 
the campaign, Mosher wired him to 
“keep out of the fight.” 


Member Workmen's Compensation 
Commission. J. Mayhew Wainwright, 
Westchester. Appointed by Governor 


Glynn for one year, salary $7,000. 

Republican senator from Westchester 
county since 1908. Assemblyman 1901- 
1908. Nominated by the “Ward ma- 
chine” of Westchester county, but grew 
steadily independent and has made an 
excellent record. A friend of Governor 
Hughes and supported most of the 
Hughes reform measurers. Active in 
investigation of graft charges in Senate, 
following Allds bribery investigation. 
Chairman Hughes Employers’ Liability 
Commission, 1909, and sponsor of sev- 
eral bills on workmen’s compensation. 
Author of the compensation law declar- 
ed unconstitutional by the Court-of Ap- 
peals in 1911. Went to Europe in 1910 
to study methods of dealing with indus- 
trial accidents. A lawyer by profession. 
Two years president of the Westchester 
Bar Association, two years in district 
attorney’s office New York city. An 
active supporter of Theodore Roosevelt 
at the Chicago convention but did not 
bolt to the Progressive party. 


Secretary Workmen's Compensation 
Commission. Frank A. Spenser, New 
York city. Appointed by the commis- 
sion, salary $5,000. 


From 1906 to 1914 secretary New York 
City Civil Service Commission, beginning 
as a clerk in 1896. When the Mitchel ad- 
ministration came in (Fusion, 1913) 
new commissioner asked him to seek a 
transfer. Tried to transfer to the Board 
of Estimate and was then appointed on 
the Compensation Commission. As 
secretary of the Municipal Civil Service 
Commission, Spenser was implicated in 


the transactions between John Skelly, time recording secretary of Tammany 


assistant secretary, and Tammany Hall. 
A letter written from Skelly to Senator 
James Frawley (Letters to a Boss) inti- 
mated that Spenser had stretched the 


civil service law so as to pass a con- 


stituent of Frawley’s who was up for 
police promotion and that he was “dig- 
ging up” a place for “Jerry” Flood in 
the dock department. Skelly wrote: 
“We have a friend in Spenser and a 
friend that can be relied upon who is 
willing at any time to go the limit for 
us.” Later President Polk asked the 
State Civil Service Commission to in- 
vestigate the case of Spenser and he was 
absolved by the state board from blame. 


Deputy Commissioner Workmen's 
Compensation Commission. Patrick 
Whitney, New York city. Appointed by 
the commission, salary $4,000. 


Tammany commissioner of correc- 
tions 1910-1913. First deputy fire com- 
missioner under Commissioner Hayes 
(Tammany) in the McClellan adminis- 
tration. Tammany made a great effort 
to place him in the Gaynor administra- 
tion and he is said to have obtained his 
appointment after he received the en- 
dorsement of the mayor’s friend, ex- 
City Chamberlain Hyde who was later 
convicted of fraud in conneciton with the 
failure of the Carnegie Trust Company. 
As commissioner of corrections, Whitney 
and his warden, William Wright, were 
accused of favoritism to William Crim- 
mins, president of the Carnegie Trust 
Company, and Charles H. Hyde by al- 
lowing them the “warden’s suite’ and 
other privileges while incarcerated in 
the Tombs. Although the grand jury 
found that Commissioner Whitney had 
entrusted the entire management of the 
Tombs to Warden Wright, Whitney 
did nothing towards removing Wright. 
Whitney was also accused of misman- 
agement in connection with the peni- 
tentiary workshops. He appointed, on 
recommendation of Tammany Assembly- 
man McGrath of the 20th district, Dr. 
Baxter, the man recently convicted for 
selling drugs to inmates of the work- 
house while physician there. More 
recently Mr. Whitney has been involved 
in the connection between the New 
York, New Haven and Hartford Rail- 
road and “14th Street.” It has been 
brought out that he was in the employ 
of the New York, Westchester and 
Boston Railroad between the time the 
Board of Aldermen gave the West- 
chester the franchise and the date the 
Board of Estimate modified it according 
to the desires of the New York, New 
Haven and Hartford. Mr. Whitney 
states that he was employed during that 
time as a “clerk,” but the New York 
World of April 29, 1914, states that he 
was carried on the payroll “at a salary 
in excess of that paid to the general 
manager of the concern.” Member Dem- 
ocratic county committee, 12th assembly 
district (Murphy’s district); city com- 
mittee, 15th congressional district com- 
mittee, 4th municipal court district com- 
mittee. A life-long friend of Charles 
F. Murphy, an active member and for 
many years treasurer of the Murphy 
political organization in the 12th dis- 
trict, the Anawanda Club, and for a 
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Hall. 
Deputy Commissioner Workmen's 
Compensation Commission. Thomas J. 


Curtis, New. York city. Appointed by 
the commission, salary $4,000. 
President Central Federated Union, © 
New York city. Fifth vice-president — 
New York State Federation of Labor. — 
President Joint Compensation Confer- 
ence of the Labor Bodies of New York. — 
Secretary International Tunnel and — 
way Constructors’ Union. Business 
agent Rock Drillers’ Union. In 1909 i 
while Curtis was the labor representa-~ 
tive on the Reform Committee of 18 _ 
which came together to select a com- 
mittee of 100 in the Fusion fight against” 
Tammany, he called on Charles F. 
Murphy to declare for John Bensel 
(Tammany) president of the Board of © 
Water Supply, as candidate for mayor. © 
Curtis explained that he was only act- 
ing as a representative of his union 
and that he personally was with the 
Committee of 100. The explanation was 
accepted, but Curtis was viewed with — 
suspicion and disciplined by the commit- 
tee. ; 


Deputy 


Commissioner Workmen's 
Compensation Commission. Thomas — 
Drennan, Brooklyn. Appointed by the — 
commission, salary $4,000. | 


Secretary Board of Assessors since 
1910, recently resigned. Prior to that, 
deputy receiver of taxes for Brooklyn 
to which position he was transferred by 
(Tammany) Comptroller Metz from col- 
lector of arrears. Democratic leader 
4th assembly district, Brooklyn. When ~ 
the Kings county Democrats rebelled 
against the leadership of Senator Pat- 
rick McCarren, in 1908, Mr. Drennan © 
remained loyal to McCarren and in the” 
primary which ensued won the 4th dis- 
trict leadership. Member Democratic 
county committee, 4th assembly district” 
Kings county; judiciary committee, city 
committee, 5th congressional committee, 
3d municipal court district committee. © 
McCooey (Brooklyn Democratic boss) 
reported in all political gossip to have 
promised him this job and to have had 
hard work landing it. 


Deputy Commissioner Workmen's” 
Compensation Commission. August 
Lauter, New York city. Appointed by 
the commission, salary $4,000. 

Cashier in Sheriff Julius Harburger’s” 
office (Tammany) January 1 to March 1, 
1912. Secretary German Democracy in 
the Bronx (Democratic club). In the 
real estate and fire insurance business. 


Deputy Commissioner 
Compensation Commission. 
Fitzgibbons, Oswego, N. Y. Appointed 
by the commission, salary $4,000. 

Ex-mayor (Democratic) of Oswego, 
Legislative representative Brotherhood 
of Railroad Trainmen. Said to have 
had a secret ante-election bargain with 
Governor Sulzer whereby Sulzer was to 
sign the “full crew” bill in return fo: 
Fitzgibbons’ campaign help and said to 
have written a letter to the brotherhood 
men recommending Sulzer. This cor- 
respondence with Sulzer used as one of 
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ies MINERS’ STRIKE 


Pe Tue Commission kept itself in 
_ daily touch with the situation for the 
twelve months past and in personal 
_ touch with many of the principal actors 
on both sides of the question, basing 
_ its statements on facts carefully verified 
at first hand. They endorse the report 
_ of the Copper Country Commercial Club 
_as an accurate statement of conditions 
_in the affected district. They highly 
commend the attitude of the governor 
of the state of Michigan, and the efficien- 
cy of the militia as an auxiliary of the 
civil authority in restoring order. They 
point out how the difficulties of those 
who were trying to bring about an 
,equitable adjustment of the difficulties 
were augmented manyfold by careless 
statements, and deliberate falsehoods 
sent out broadcast. These prolonged 
the strike four months and aroused*a 
nation-wide bitterness which bodes no 
good to the efforts of those who would 
_ promote a harmonious relationship be- 
tween labor and capital. Justice can 
never be built upon falsehood. 


Industrial and Social Conditions 


These compare favorably with those 
of the average American worker; work 
_ is steady ; general lay-offs unknown; un- 

affected by nationwide panics; in fifty 
years no labor disturbances of any im- 
_ portance; safety first; average death rate 
below that of other copper producing 
states; called the ideal mining camp. 

_ Churches numerous. of many an- 
guages, well attended; miners incline 
_ towards enthusiastic types of religious 
life. Schoof system complete; Calumet 
High School enrolls over 1,000; one of 
best equipped in Michigan. Physical 
director of Chicago Public Schools 
said that he had never seen healthier 
‘or better dressed children than those 
about the Calumet schools. 
N Housing conditions superior to those 
of large cities. Generally well furnish- 
5 ed; many pianos; tables well spread; 
i average person per house 6.3; average 
per family 5.4; some houses crowded 


Boually from choice; one such of five 


rooms has ten men, two women, three 
‘children; this rents for five dollars a 
month and has an income from the mine 
of seven hundred dollars a month. At 
new mines the companies must build 
houses for the men until the success of 
the mine is assured. These rent for one 
dollar a month, including pasturage, gar- 
en space, etc. There are about 1,800 
company houses and 16,000 privately 
owned houses. 

_ The common danger which attends the 
derground worker, and the rugged life 
velops a spirit of comity, of good fel- 
wship, and social unity. The tend- 
ency in the individual is towards inde- 


Edited by GRAHAM TAYLOR 


[N this department of The Sur- 

vey, contributions are pub- 
lished, as are the communications 
from readers in other columns, 
without committing any one but the 
authors to the opinions expressed. 
Here as there The Survey is hos- 
pitable to those who agree to differ 
in freely expressing their opinions. 
It cheerfully prints views at vari- 
ance with its own and claims the 
right to continue to differ from 
such views. 

The following wiew of the 
Michigan copper miners’ strike is 
printed at the request voted unani- 
mously at the annual convention 
of the Marquette diocese of the 
Protestant Episcopal Church, “that 
an abstract of the report of the 
Social Service Commission be 
made and forwarded to The Sur- 
vey by the secretary of this con- 
vention together with the request 
for tts publication.” 


[Tt is only fair to call attention 

to the fact that this account 
of the situation differs materially 
from the report of the patient im- 
vestigation made by one of our 
staff and published in The Survey 
for November 1, 1913. Compari- 
son is invited, for tmstance, be- 
tween the primary causes of the 
strike cited by The Survey and the 
very secondary considerations al- 
leged as such in the abstract—“in- 
nate laziness’ for example. 

The contrast between the ac- 
counts given in The Survey for 
January 10, 1914, of the Citizens’ 
Alliance, and the indiscriminate 
“credit” given it im this abstract is 
hardly explained by the emphasis 
placed upon “the fact that public 
meetings for consultation were 
opened with prayer and closed with 
benediction.” 

The accompanying abstract was 
furnished by the Rev. James E. 
Crosbie of Vulcan, Mich., secretary 
of the diocesan convention which 
met at Negaunee on June 3. 


pendent self-reliance combined with a 
willingness to do one’s part. 

Political domination in the mines is a 
possibility minimized by the Australian 
ballot. The present judge, county at- 
torney and congressman in Houghton 
county (population 90,000) were not the 
choice of the mines. There is a large 
citizen body living in many villages only 
indirectly connected with the mines; an 


i ~ CHURCH and COMMUNITY 


influential businessmen’s club of several 
hundred; many social clubs; literary 
clubs; fraternal societies; civic improve- 
ment associations; $75,000 Y. M. C. A.; 
a great deal of travel at home and 
abroad. 

Causes of the Strike 


Influx of large foreign population not 
yet absorbed in community life. 

Minor grievances. Inflammatory talk 
calculated to arouse class hatred. False 
promises. 

Innate laziness. To quote from prom- 
inent strike sympathizer, “Many of the 
strikers will not return to work if the 
federation is recognised or not. Such 
people believe that the world owes them 
a living, and they seldom make any ef- 
fort to secure a livelihood. It is usual- 
ly from such that the greatest demon-_ 
strations are heard. It is useless to talk 
to them.” 

The Real Issue 


Recognition of the federation which 
meant that shortly all mine workers 
must join this union, and all negotia- 
tions between workers and employers 
must be supervised by the officials of 
the Western Federation of Miners. __ 

The operators had the support of more 
than 60 per cent of the men; the feder- 
ation of less than 30 per cent. The men 
petitioned the managers not to recog- 
nise the federation. At the Calumet and 
Hecla less than 400 struck, about 400 
left the district, about 3,400 signed a re- 
quest that the mine be reopened and 
they be allowed to earn their own liv- 
ing. 

Why the Strike Failed 

We gather from federation sources 
the following: “premature”; “bad ad- 
vice”; “did not receive the endorsement 
of the A. F. of L.”; “misjudged and de- 
fied local public opinion.” 

From other sources we gather the fol- 
lowing: Grievances did not justify up- 
setting the industrial peace of 100,000 
people. Unprovoked and premeditated 
violence. Over against fifty years of in- 
dustrial peace of the mines the workers 
set the stormy career of the federation. 
Because of the characters of the local 
leaders. Because the majority of the 
men opposed the strike. Because of the 
failure to fulfil promises. 

We quote from an attorney who for 
eight months gave intelligent support to 
the strike, a leader among his national- 
ity: “Think wisely—do not permit your- 
selves to be deceived by the agitators. 
Others are taking your places—they 
come to the copper district because they 
ean earn more money than elsewhere. 
Public opinion hay been against this 
strike from the beginning and no strike 
has ever been won where public opinion 
was against the strikers. The people of 
the copper country believe the federa- 
tion will bring nothing but harm to this 
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district and' their belief is based on the 
history of the organization in the west. 
Added to this is the confession of John 
Huhta, the federation secretary of 
South Range, who admits his complicity 
in the brutal murder of Painesdale. * 
* * The time will come when those 
who are still striking will find that they 
have been willfully deceived. When 
the strikers know the facts, God have 
mercy on the agitators.” 
The Strike Hung on Afier it was “Lost” 
Governor Ferris said, “If outsiders 
would keep out the employers and em- 
ployes would quickly adjust their diff- 
culties.” Liberal strike benefits, com- 
fortable houses, inherent laziness, in- 
timidation of those who would return to 
work, hope of further concessions, and 
that the mines would ultimately be turned 
over to those loyal to the federation, dis- 
charging all others, kept many in the 
rank of the strikers. 
Violence 
There was much unprovoked and pre- 
meditated violence, fostered by paid agi- 
tators. Intimidation of workers, of 
women and children, and of strikers who 
were losing interest. The attitude of 
the mobs was frequently that of small 
boys stoning frogs and laughing at their 
struggles. An official of the I. W. W. 
said that when it came to rough work 
the W. F. M. had it on the I. W. W. 
The midnight murder at Painesdale was 
deliberately plotted by a federation of- 
ficial and not the outcome of untoward 


events. 

This intimidation was exercised 
against many who wished to remain neu- 
tral. The violence and braggadocio and 
insolence of the labor leaders when in 
power for one week lost for them the 
confidence of the better class and, when 
contrasted with the liberal policies of 
the mines for fifty years, caused the citi- 
zen body to cast the weight of their in- 
fluence with the men who wished. to 
work. 


The Attitude of the Citizen Body 


The citizens generally had no desire 
to ‘take sides.’ But found they could not 
shirk a manifest responsibility. The 
promptness with which responsible citi- 
zens took hold after the Janes murder 
prevented retaliation, stopped violence, 
set the dormant courts in motion, se- 
cured’ a promise from the managers to 
keep their jobs open for the men not ag- 
gressively violent, alleviated suffering, 
tried to prove that old friends were the 
best friends, formulated plans for teach- 
ing the foreigner the customs of his 
new home. 

We credit the fair-minded attitude of 
the citizens in this crisis to the fact 
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- that the public meetings for consulta- 


tion were opened with prayer and closed — 
with benediction, while intercessory — 
prayer was held by the women in adja-_ 
cent churches. This represents the at-— 
titude of 90 per cent of the population — 
excluding actual strikers. 


Suggestions 
No law can prevent these outbreaks 
but the spirit of Christ in men’s hearts. 
Arbitration laws should rigidly exclude 
all who profit by these disturbances. 
Steps should be taken to graft the for- 
eigner into community life and instruct 
him in the obligations of citizenship. 
Certain laws should be readapted to meet 
the needs of mining communities. The 
Chureh should preach the Golden Rule 
as the one fundamental on which social 
justice can stand, without which the 
most utopian scheme is doomed to fail- 
ure. It was St. Paul’s message of 
Christian love, “Receive him as a 
brother”, that broke down Roman and 
Grecian slavery, and not the revolution 
of Dymakos or Spartacus. She must 
ever say, Why do ye strive? Are ye 
not brethren? One interest must ever 
be upper-most the interest of humanity. 


SERMON ON HEALTH BY AN ASSISTANT SURGEON 
AA GENERAL 


Dr. W. C. Rucker, assistant 
surgeon general in the United States 
Public Health Service, has this to say 


MAROONED "0" Sa 


on The Relation of the Church to In- 
dustrial Disease: 

“Should we as Christians permit such 
things to continue? Should we allow the 
necessities of our lives to be produced 
at the cost of human suffering which is 


entirely needless and wholly preventable? 


“If any Christian is really desirous of 
knowing the conditions under which the 
things which enter into his life are pro- 
duced, let him but investigate one in- 
dustry, and he will be appalled at the 
sacrifice of human life which he will 
find therein. The porcelain dishes from 
which we eat are covered with lead 
glaze in the production of which hun- 
dreds of human beings contract chronic 
lead poisoning. Other glazes are just as’ 
practicable, yet lead is used because it 
requires a lower degree of heat and 
therefore lessens the cost of production. 

“A portion of the clothes which we 
wear is made of cloth the initial fabric 
of which was gathered from the garbage 
dump by women and children and sorted 
in dusty rooms by women. A few years 
ago, in investigating the rag industry in 
a certain portion of this country, I was 
told that Russian women made the best 
rag sorters, ‘because’ said the foreman, 
‘they last the longest.’ 

“Consider the high morbidity rate 
among the women who work in the 
pneumatic tire manufactories of Eng- 
land. Think of the chronic brass pois- 
oning which occurs in the foundry work- 
ers who have made the bright work on 
your automobile. 

“Imagine, if you can, working in a 
steel mill under high temperature for 
twelve hours per day, seven days in the 
week, three hundred and sixty-five days 
in the year, and you will comprehend 
that you, as a Christian, have a duty 
to perform in the correction of these 


evils. 


. 
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Church and Community 


“Even the very festival which cele- 
rates the birth of our Lord and Master 
means a physical drain upon the shop 
rirl, who for $6 or $8 a week is selling 
ler very body, and perhaps her soul. The 
oys which are given to children at 
christmas-tide have been produced for 
he most part by the labor of other little 
hildren—little children in foreign lands, 
yerhaps, but none the less our brothers. 
f{ as Christians we believe that the body 
yf man is the temple of God, it is our 
luty to drive out these money changers 
n the temple, who would transmute the 
ouls and bodies of men and women and 
ittle children into the coin of exchange. 
“The men of this congregation will go 
o their businesses tomorrow morning 
nd will take no thought of the cleanli- 
less of the halls and rooms of the build- 
ngs in which their offices are located. 
f they will but wait until nine o’clock 
omorrow evening they will see the bent 
nd broken figure of a woman kneeling 

the cold flags of the floor, scrubbing. 
ecent investigations show that. these 
vomen are for the most part widows, 
laving dependent children, and that the 
yage which they receive is barely enough 
o sustain life. The little children are 
eft at home alone all day to acquire what 
labits no one knows, and as soon as 
hey are old enough to command a cer- 
ain price in the labor market they are 
uit to work. 


‘The Russian mother, on her flying 


sledge, 

vhased by the leaping wolves, the hun- 
gry wolves, 

s said to throw one child to those fierce 
fangs 

Po save the others—may be, throws them 
more . 

30, mothers of the poor, Leside whose 
doors 

“he ne sits always. scratching at the 

mo sill, 

send out one child to stop his mouth 

. awhile, 


Jr two, or more, to keep thé rest alive.’ 


“There are many laws upon the statute 
ooks prohibiting the employment of 
hildres under certain ages. Yet any- 
me who has investigated the subject 
nows that age certificates are constazt- 
Being falsified in order that girls may 
ceive the kiss of death from the shut- 
le, and that boys may pick the slate 
rom the coal around whose ruddy giow 
ve Christians gather for our family 
rayers. 

“Tt is not through the impracticable 
trines of the zealot that this will 
me to pass. We must investigate, we 
ust correlate, we must legislate, and 
must administrate and while. the 
oblem as a whole is so great and there 
s such an entanglement of right and 
rong that it cannot in its entirety be 
sped by a single mind, there are nev- 
Bhrless many tangible things on which 
may lay hold, and as individual 
istians work toward remedying the 
ditions of industry. 
“And so will come the conquest of in- 
trial disease, if we, the members of 
living Church of God, will but ac- 
t our individual responsibility to the 
s of this earth. The remedy cannot 
d and inelastic. The problem is 


‘of possibilities foreseen. 


‘too great to be grasped by the mind of 


man and reduced to a set formula or 
equation. It is as big as God’s own 
nature and it is only by approaching its 
solution in\His spirit that we can hope 
for the alleviation and cure of this dis- 
ease which rots the very woof and warp 
of our social fabric.” 


HE INSIDE OF THE CUP—By 
Gertrude Seymour 
AN ANTHOLOGY of reviews of 
The Inside of the Cup [Macmillan 
Company, $1.50 net] would seem more 
feasible than a new review at this time 
when the book is in its eighteenth print- 
ing. For the opinions expressed about 
Mr. Churchill’s work are legion. 

The book has been relegated to the 
era of Robert Elsmere and the days 
when A Singular Life was really singu- 
lar. It has been criticised by scholarly 
churchmen as inaccurate in historical 
data, as the portrayal by a hostile pen 
of Christianity with Christ left out. The 
hero has been called unfair, untrue. No 
man, the protest goes, could in this day 
and generation remain for fifteen years, 
in even a small and secluded parish, un- 
aware of the intellectual unrest surging 
through the world. No church could be 
so belated, so benumbed, as to allow its 
rector to vegetate, undisturbed, for fif- 
teen years. 

This last criticism has, however been 
guarded against by an inconspicuous sen- 
tence, as brief as it is significant: 
“Whiteley’s men had never struck.” The 
Rey. John Hodder was not unaware of 
the great unrest; it simply had not come 
nigh him. Chiefly because Whiteley was 
Whiteley, Hodder’s gentle parish lived 
undisturbed by strikes, and socialistic 
theories remained in books read by in- 
effectual men. But as his leading parish- 
oner drives him through the dingy streets 
between the station and the parish house 
of his new charge, he looks out through 
the carriage windows as if in recognition 
And his re- 
sponse to Mr. Parr’s comment on the 
new and different conditions awaiting 
him is instant: “I know it.” 

So the dramatic necessity of the story 
is met. Given the conditions, given the 
personality—from their meeting there 
can be but one result. 

The more technical theological criti- 
cisms must be passed by. We are not 
theologians. Detailed ecclesiastical his- 
tory is beyond our ken. We have not 
read up the Arian heresy nor studied 
the Council of Nice. We read patiently 


_all the chapter of Hodder’s dissertation 


to Alison Parr, yet our chief impression 
was of wonder at the lady’s power of 
attention—explained in some degree, of 
course, by “human interest.” 

But the story’s great significance lies, 
it seems to us, not in the arguments, be 
they logical or otherwise, but in the en- 
lightenment and readjustment of a 
strong personality in a new contact with 
other personalities. As a student, Hod- 
der turned first, inevitably, to history 
and record in his attempt to square the 
circle of his problem. Yet it was not 
in history and record that he read an 
answer to the questions that tortured his 
life. The new Hodder, all the dynamics 


of his conviction and his work, came 
from contact with people who, wronged, 
suffering ignored, were nevertheless 
spinning eternal truth out of the stuff 
of every day. And before this eternal 
truth, all doctrine that was merely aca- 
demic slipped away. 

But all this is, of course, an individual- 
istic interpretation. There remains when 
one has closed the book, a question of 
social significance—what became of St. 
John’s on this new basis? 

Perhaps considerations of space pre- 
vented Mr. Churchill from carrying his 
story beyond this question mark. Or 
is there no material available for the 
purpose? Up to this point the story need 
not be deemed wholly imaginative. Hod- 
der’s glowing words have been quite 
equalled. Witness, for example, a reso- 
lution passed last fall by the convention 
of the church which Hodder represents: 

“We do affirm that the church 
stands for the ideal of social justice and 
that it demands the achievement of a so- 
cial order in which the social cause of 
poverty and the gross human waste of 
the present order shall be eliminated.” 

But was the resolution wholly a fore- 
cast? Back of its conviction was there 
not accomplishment? Some, undoubted- 
ly. But on the whole, Hodder stands 
not an exaggeration but a representative 
of new faith, and of new work, newly 
begun. 

The book leaves a twofold challenge: 
to the church—so to multiply its Chris- 
tian service in practical social endeavor 
that knowledge of it cannot be hidden 
away, tacitly classified, in “reports;” to 
the skillful writer—to find and to illumin- 
ate the significance of this new service, 
turning “reports” into literature and 
challenging action as he has challenged 
thought. 


THE LONDON SURVEY 


What new ground plans are being laid 
by the churches for their own commun- 
ity work is happily illustrated by The 
London Survey. It is a report on a lim- 
ited survey of education, social and in- 
dustrial life prepared for the Men’s Fed- 
eration of London, Canada, by the Pres- 
byterian Committee on Religious Educa- 
tion, the Methodist Department of Tem- 
perance and Moral Reform, and the 
Presbyterian Board of Social Service 
and Evangelism. 

The pamphlet is unusually graphic 
and practical in its outlay of the work 
done and projected. Pointed and pithy 
are the recommendations based upon the 
facts tabulated and presented in graphic 
form. Industrial education is discussed 
in its connection with religious educa- 
tion. Industrial conditions including 
wages and family budgets, housing and 
markets, are considered as the concern 
of the churches. The relation between 
delinquency and recreation as it bears 
upon conditions in London is vividly 
portrayed. The liquor problem and so- 
cial vice significantly follow the dis- 
cussion of public health. 

Such surveys give promise not only of 
new vitality in church life and new ag- 
gressiveness in church work, but also of 
newly planned and reconstructed com- 
munities. 


SOUTH 


(C’soure PROBLEMS OF NEGRO AND WHITE IN THE 


THERE GATHERED recently in the 
buildings of Clark University and Gam- 
mon Theological Seminary, Atlanta, Ga., 
(two institutions for the advanced train- 
ing of Negro students) one of the most 
notable companies that has come together 
in the South in many years. There were 
550 students and professors, represent- 
ing eighty-one Negro institutions 
throughout the South, some forty or fifty 
of the leading ministers of the Negro 
church and about seventy leading south- 
ern white men and women who came to- 
gether to discuss the common problems 
that face the two races in the South. 

The first purpose of the conference 
was a study of the Negro church and 
its message for the present day. The 
four morning sessions were given to ad- 
dresses and to the discussion of this 
most fundamental problem. The Ne- 
gro church has a larger relationship 
to the Negro race than has any church 
to the white race. It is not only the 
place of religious life, but it is the so- 
cial center as well as amusement and 
recreation place. One morning was 
given to a careful study of the relation- 
ship of the Negro church to better 
homes; another to the relationship of 
the church to the up-building of race 
ideals and race consciousness. 

Afternoon sessions of the conference 
were given up to the study of race co- 
operation. Addresses on the basis for 
economic co-operation, religious co- 
operation, and educational co-operation 
were discussed, both by the leaders of 
the white and of the colored races. 

Evening sessions were devoted to dis- 
cussion of the Christian leadership of 
the race, including the ministry, the men 
who should be sent to Africa as mis- 
sionaries, the secretaryship of the Young 
Men’s and Young Women’s Christian 
Associations, and other similar organi- 
zations. 

In all these sessions both Negro men 
and women in the South and white men 
and women spoke. There was not a ses- 
sion in which there were not both white 
and colored speakers appearing. This is 
a great step in advance, the two races 
coming together in cordial co-operation 
for the study of the fundamental prob- 
lems of Negro life. 

Dr. John R. Mott of New York city, 
who is head of the Foreign Department 
of the Young Men’s Christian Associa- 
tion, and also head of the Student De- 
partment in the home field, acted as pre- 
siding officer. His counsel and inspira- 
tion was invaluable to the whole confer- 
ence. He also made two addresses, one 
on the present-day opportunity through- 
out the world for the advance of Chris- 
tianity, and another on the Christian life 
as a basis of all co-operation. 

Throughout the entire four days of 
addresses and discussions there was 
hardly a jarring note. There was a most 
cordial sympathy from both sides and 
the utmost frankness and thoroughness 
of expression. The harmony that pre- 
vailed throughout this conference did 


not arise out of suppression of conyic- 
tion but out of a wholesome spirit of 
brotherhood dominated by the spirit of 
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Jesus Christ. 


At the close of the conference the fol 
lowing statements or findings. were 


unanimously adopted as expressing the 
spirit, the purpose and the results of t 
meeting: 


FOR THE CONSERVATION OF THE CONFERENCE t 
Adopted by the Conference i 


Recognizing fully the difficulties 
of making this conference a reality 
in our communities, recognizing 
fully the handicap under which the 
colored people in the South labor, 
and recognizing just as fully the 
fact that all co-operation is two- 
sided, that both races need to be 
ready to do their share in bridging 
the chasm of misunderstanding, we 
wish to make the following sugges- 
tions for the conservation of the 
work of this conference: 

First: We believe that race co-op- 
eration can be promoted only by the 
good spirit which has characterized 
this gathering. Bitterness of ex- 
pression, sarcasm and _ stinging 
words from either side will never 
bring us together in brotherly fel- 
lowship. Here we have had Negro 
men and women, and southern white 
men and women, meeting side by 
side in the spirit of friendliness. We 
were told by timid souls we could 
not do this, but we have done it,— 
and this is not the first time. If this 
can be done here, then all the people 
in the South can do this, when the 
spirit of Jesus sufficiently dominates 
our hearts that colored and white 
alike forget their prejudices, their 
grievances, and their difficulties and 
rejoice in a chance for united 
service. We would, therefore, rec- 
ommend that each member of this 
conference go back to their respec- 
tive communities to urge this mutual 
confidence and trust between races. 

Second: Believing as we do that 
religion is life, and life is right re- 
lationship, we recommend that a re- 
newed emphasis be placed on a sane 
but aggressive evangelism. To this 
end we recommend that white and 
colored churches in various cities 
and im country communities enter 
upon united evangelistic campaigns, 
such as have been so successfully 
conducted in some of our southern 
communities. 

Third: Believing. that fatth and 
mutual understanding will be pro- 
moted not by criticism but by serv- 
ice, we recommend that an effort be 
made in every community to unite 
the races in community wide social 
work. This work may well take the 
direction of improving health condi- 
tions, working out a plan of real 
sanitation for all sections of the 
city, seeing to it that the housing 
conditions are improved, that sa- 
loons and houses of pollution are not 
saddled on any part of the commun- 
ity, and that back alley, back yards 
and other hidden spots be cleaned 
up—thus working for a truer and 
sweeter community life. 

Fourth: Believing that ignorance 
is always the harbinger of prejudice, 
we wish to urge that white and col- 
ored colleges and churches alike 


start thorough classes in the study 
of the conditions of the needy 
people of both white and colored in 
our cities. It may not be known to 
you that this conference here is the 
legitimate outgrowth of just such 
study groups in scores of colleges 


“and churches, both. white and col- 


ored. This meeting not only could 
not have taken place, but it would 
not have taken place if there had 
not been in the last few years thou- 
sands of students and professors 
studying these difficult problems. 

Fifth: Recognizing that 7o per 
cent of the colored people live in 
the country, we recommend that our 
colleges give much attention to the 
organization of classes in the study 
of the country problem, including | 
the study of the country church and 
the country school, rural sanitation 
and health, and rural economics. 

Sixth: We recommend further 
that every delegate shall seek : 
every opportunity to report, not only 
the facts but also the spirit of this — 
conference in the colleges, churches, i) 
young people’s societies, and public 
schools of their local communities. j 
We should all write one or more 
articles for our local papers. | 

If this conference has brought 
heart and confidence to us, we have 
a definite obligation to take this 
message of confidence and answering 
trust back to those who have not 
had this privilege. If this confer- 
ence does not send us away, both 
white and colored, with a sweeter 
temper, with a greater confidence, 
with a profounder faith im each 
other, then it has been a failure, 
and just in so far as any one of us 
goes away to criticize, to complain, 
to nurse our prejudices or our 
wrongs, just in so far has this con- 
ference failed. Mutual confidence, 
mutual respect, mutual trust and love 
are the keynotes of this conference, 
and these key-notes can alone be 
made to dominate our lives through 
the spirit of Jesus Christ, and it is 
an obligation to foster this spirit in 
both races. 

The most. marked characteristic 
of Jesus Christ lay in the fact, that 
though He always spoke with per- 
fect frankness, His words were } 
touched with that sweet gentleness ; 
that left no sting in the human } 

f 


heart. If the members of this com- 
pany go back to their several com- 
munities to speak frankly, but with- f 
out bitterness or rancor, we shall i 
have made a valuable contribution k 
toward the removing of barriers 

between man and man. For all days 
to come may it be said of us as it | 
was said of the Great Deliverer—a 
bruised reed would He not break, 
and smoking flax would He not } 
quench. 


OF TUBERCULOSIS—BY JAMES ALEX. MILLER, M.D. 


Wuen Rozert Kocu in 1882 
announced the discovery of the tubercle 
bacillus as the germ cause of tubercu- 
losis, hopes for a method of successfully 
coping with the germ were immediately 
aroused. When eight years later this 
Same scientist announced that he had 
discovered in tuberculin an agent which, 
when injected into animals or human 
beings with tuberculosis, appeared to 
have distinct curative value, all the 
world was immediately aroused to a 
high pitch of excitement. A sure cure 
for tuberculosis was confidently hoped 
for and when, in a comparatively short 
time experiments demonstrated that 
tuberculin was not such a cure, the reac- 
tion was as intense as was the previous 
enthusiasm. 

‘In those days tuberculin was given in 

large doses, and it was easy to prove 
that in many cases great harm was 
done. The good effects reported were 
less striking and for many years lost 
sight of. : 
_ A few patient investigators, notably 
in this country Dr. Trudeau of Saranac 
Lake, continued to experiment with tu- 
berculin in the laboratory and in the 
clinic until a method was devised very 
different from the original one suggest- 
ed, by the use of which no harm could 
result and considerable benefit in cer- 
tain types of cases was observed. 

_ Encouraged by these observations, tu- 
rculin gradually became more widely 
sed in small doses, until in the last 
decade it has re-established itself as an 
important aid in the treatment of tuber- 
culosis. . 

Tuberculin, as originally prepared by 
Koch, is a preparation of glycerine 
broth cultures, in which the tubercle 
| age has grown for several weeks, and 
then the germs are removed by heat, and 
filtration. This preparation contains 
some of the poisonous products ex- 
reted during the growth of the germs 
d also small particles of the broken 
up bodies of the dead bacilli themselves. 
These small particles probably represent 

e active principle in the tuberculin. 
tere are many other preparations of 


berculin; one in particular worth men- 
ning is prepared by grinding up the 
articles of tubercle bacilli into a gly- 
erine emulsion. It would appear, how- 
r, that all the preparations of tu- 
culin act in.a similar manner and 
t their special action is due to the 
ame element in all. 

In recent years, scientists have learn- 
a great deal about the problems of 
amunity in various infectious diseases. 
ne of the most interesting phenomena 
what is known as anaphylaxis, or the 
mereased sensitiveness to bacteria, or to 
e specific, an increased - sensitiveness 

‘ 


[or VALUE OF TUBERCULIN IN THE TREATMENT 


Announcement by a New York 
hospital of new methods of admin- 
istering tuberculin, of marvelous 
results from its use, and of a 
training course for physicians in 
the administration of tuberculin, led 
The Survey to ask for this article 


by Dr. Miller. He is widely known 
in tuberculosis work, both as chief 
of the tuberculosis division of Bel- 


levue Hospital, New York, and 
as a director of the National As- 
sociation for the Study and Pre- 
vention of Tuberculosis—Ed. 


to the protein constituent of the body of 
the germ. 

In tuberculosis anyone who has ever 
had the germ in his body, be it even 
in a very slight degree, has this in- 
creased sensitiveness which is most gen- 
erally recognized in the tuberculin re- 
actions. Of these, the skin or Von 
Pirquet is the best known. 

It now develops that this increased 
sensitiveness to tuberculin is one of the 
processes of immunity and the problem 
in tuberculin treatment is to so influence 
this reaction in the body cells that 
either’ an increased resistance to the 
germ may be produced, or else an in- 
creased tolerance to the poisons of the 
germ in the system. Recent investiga- 
tions would tend to indicate that there 
is no direct immunity in the ordinary 
sense of the word to tuberculosis, ‘but 
rather an increase of resistance to what 
is known as superinfection. For exam- 
ple, a slight infection with tuberculosis 
during. early life may never give any 
symptoms, but the individual will as 
a result always react positively to the 
tuberculin test, and also very possibly 
has developed an increased resistance to 
later infection with the same germ. 

It is thus evident that in tuberculin 
treatment we are dealing with very sen- 
sitive and delicate reactions. The re- 
sults obtained are not always easy to see 
and the treatment itself should always 
be given with the utmost care by those 
well versed in the proper methods. 

The great majority of cases of tuber- 
culosis would better never be treated 
with tuberculin at all, but for certain 
other cases, the selection of which 
should always be left to an experienced 
physician, the results appear excellent. 
In general, it may be said that the more 
suitable cases are those in which the 
disease has become localized in the sys- 
tem. This is best seen in cases of so- 
called surgical tuberculosis, that is of the 
bones, glands, or joints, etc., and similar- 
ly to the more localized chronic cases 


of pulmonary tuberculosis. 

The injection of small increasing 
doses ofstuberculin seems to favorably 
influence, the course of the disease as 
evidenced by diminution of general 
symptoms, with a corresponding im- 
provement in general health, and par- 
ticularly by diminishing the liability to 
relapse when the patient goes back to 
ordinary methods of life. 

Another way in which it has been 
suggested that tuberculin can be given 
is by what is known as autoinocu- 
lation. If a patient with tuberculosis 
takes physical exercise and does physi- 
cal work it has been shown that there is 
produced a reaction in the blood due to 
the absorption of the poison from the 
diseased area. This poison, to all in- 
tents and purposes, corresponds to the 
artificial tuberculin. 

Dr. Patterson of Frimley, England, 
devised a method by which the work or 
exercise of his patients should be very 
carefully graduated and the reactions 
checked up by careful blood examina- 
tions. In this way a system of control- 
ling the amount of poison liberated into 
the blood was developed, that is, auto- 
inoculation was controlled, and tubercu- 
lin treatment was in that way carried 
out without the necessity of the hypo- 
dermic injections of the artificial tuber- 
culin. 

This method is now in use in ‘a num- 
ber of places and good results have been 
reported. It must be said, however, that 
many conservative physicians consider 
this method of treatment somewhat dan- 
gerous as it is not easy to absolutely 
control the amount of autoinoculation. 
In any event this method should never 
be carried out excepting where patients 
are under the very strict supervision of 
expert physicians. 

The results reported from this method 
are very similar to those reported by 
the use of injections of tuberculin, and 
the type of cases in which it is employed 
is the same. 

In the past few years laboratory in- 
vestigations looking toward the cure of 
tuberculosis are beginning to be more in 
the direction of finding some chemical 
agent which will act directly upon the 
germ without doing harm to the tissues 
of the body. The brilliant results which 
have attended experiments in this field 
are “Chemotherapy.” In other diseases, 
notably syphilis, the results lead us to 
hope that the future has something in 
store along these lines for the treatment 
of tuberculosis also. 

Certain it is that, in the tuberculin and 
other similar methods of treatment de- 
signed to act favorably in tuberculosis 
by influencing the resistance or immun- 
ity to the disease, we have a very lim- 
ited field of usefulness. 

In the first place, as we have seen, 
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the cases which are suitable for this 
treatment are but a small proportion of 
all. Secondly, the amount of increased 
resistance obtained is relative and not 
absolute. It is therefore to be hoped 
that the newer field of “Chemotherapy” 
may have something better to offer. 

In summarizing the present status of 
tuberculin in the treatment of tubercu- 
losis we may say: 

First—That a method has been de- 
vised by very small and gradually in- 
creasing doses by which no harm can 
result, provided only suitable cases are 
selected. 


Second—That considerable clinical 
evidence exists showing that in such 
suitable cases tuberculin helps the pa- 
tients to improve, and also makes their 
improvement more permanent. 

Third—That any increased resistance 
of immunity to tuberculosis, which tu- 
berculin treatment may produce, is quite 
limited. 

Fourth—That tuberculin is in no 
sense a cure for tuberculosis, but is sim- 
ply an aid to the other generally accept- 
ed methods of treatment, such as good 
food, fresh air and the proper regula- 
tion of rest and exercise. 


IEL MORTON, M. D., ST. JOSEPH, MO. 


‘ NEW UNIT IN MEDICAL SOCIAL SERVICE—BY DAN- 


BETWEEN THE METHODS of the 
doctor of today and those of his prede- 
cessor of a quarter of a century the con- 
trast is great. The practice of medicine 
and surgery has been completely revo- 
lutionized by the application to medical 
research of the inductive method, as well 
as by the appropriation from biology, 
chemistry and physics of discoveries ap- 
plicable to the prevention and relief of 
disease, and to the prolongation of hu- 
man life. 

The practice of medicine is today an 
applied science drawing upon every field 
of human knowledge for facts that may 
prove useful. The principles of labora- 
tory investigation used in the physical 
sciences have been applied to the prob- 
lems of health and disease. Out of this 
condition of affairs has come the medical 
laboratory with a necessary division of 
labor in medical practice, one physician 
confining himself to the execution of 
laboratory methods, another to the appli- 
cation of their results in actual practice. 
No longer may one man cover both 
fields. 

It is the function of the Medical Lab- 
oratory to study by all known scientific 
methods, the solids, the fluids and the 
parasites of the human body and to 
relate the information thus gained to 
the diagnosis, cause, relief, cure and pre- 
vention of disease. 

The part which the medical laboratory 
plays as a factor in the community for 
the conservation of human life and ef- 
ficiency is therefore paramount and 
fundamental. Upon it the whole super- 
structure of scientific practice is built, it 
matters not whether that practice is in 
hospital, in home, in city, in town, in 
country. 

For this essential aid, both people and 
doctors must depend upon a central med- 
ical laboratory located with reference to 
tributary country, and to rapid and ef- 
ficient communication by rural route, 
parcel post, automobile and telephone. 
Here may be sent for analysis all the 
specimens from the sick, telephone re- 
ports on the findings being made to the 
doctor in attendance. It thus becomes a 
clearing-house for pathological speci- 
mens. The doctor adds the information 
thus obtained in the medical laboratory 
to that which he has himself obtained 
by a study of the patient. 

Thus located it may supply the need 
to all the inhabitants living in the geo- 


graphical and trade. zone of its home 
city. 

In the scheme of medical social ser- 
vice, the laboratory should be an in- 
dependent factor having a physical plant 
of its own supported by endowment, do- 
nation, and fees, and conducted by a 
board of trustees. It should not be an 
adjunct to a hospital, but an essential 
unit of coequal or greater importance. 
It should not be a private agent for the 
commercial exploitation of medical 
knowledge with no thought of its social 
relation to the community. 

In the medical laboratory there is al- 
ways the possibility of bringing to light 
some unknown medical truth that will be 
a boon to a suffering world. It is here 
that the problems of tuberculosis and of 
cancer will finally be solved. The work 
constantly broadens the horizon of med- 
ical knowledge. It is, therefore, essen- 
tial to progress. “Investigation and 
practice are thus one in spirit, method 
and object” (Flexner). 

Heretofore the hospital has been look- 
ed upon as the great material agent for 
the improvement of medical knowledge. 
Hence endowed hospitals abound on all 
sides. What is the present day condi- 
tion? The medical laboratory is the 
fundamental agent for advancement in 
the fields of medical research, of pre- 
ventive medicine, and of curative medi- 
cine. It is. therefore, far and away, 
more important than the hospital. In 
the field of curative medicine alone it 
may be made to reach a larger number 
of sick. Ninety per cent of all the sick 
are found in the homes of the land, only 
ten per cent in the hospitals. 

In the hospital the direct benefits are 
confined to the sick coming within its 
walls. The medical laboratory may be 
made to benefit not only those within 
the walls of the hospital but it may reach 
the suffering in the homes of the entire 
territory tributary to the city in which it 
is located, the ninety per cent. Thus 
the benefits of modern medical science 
may be carried to the patient on the dis- 
tant farm, sick at home. 

No field of medical social service for 
humanity offers greater returns for 
money invested than the medical labora- 
tory. No method of foundation is better 
than endowment. 

When trustees are named to carry out 
bequests of this nature they are usually 
chosen with exclusive reference to abil- 
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ity as business men. It would seem, 
however, that the ideal board of trustee 
of a medical laboratory should be com 
posed of men, some of whom are finan 
ciers, but others of whom are men hay 
ing a personal knowledge of the wor 
to be done as the result of lives devoted 
to it, physicians and social workers. _ 

Thus would be insured a comprehen- 
sive survey of this type of social servic 
the very nature of which requires special 
technical knowledge in the three 
branches of human endeavor—medicine, 
sociology and _ business. Co-operatiiy 
endowment offers another method for fi- 
nancing medical laboratories and affords 
opportunity for investigation and dis- 
cussion before investment. The best 
example-of this type is that of church 


‘foundation with the membership as a 


permanent financial asset upon which to 
draw for support. 4 

Twenty-five thousand dollars would be 
sufficient to establish a clinical medical 
laboratory in a community of one hun- 
dred thousand population having a tribu- 
tary territory of four hundred thousand 
additional people. Its demonstrated use- 
fulness would result in the acquiremen 
of a physical plant and an endowmen 

No other material agency will do as 
much to provide adequate medical ser- 
vice in the home, the most inp 
unit of society. 


MITTEE ; 


i 


Boe BABY WELFARE 7 


AS A RESULT of a conference cal 
ed last June by the Milk and Baby Hy- 
giene Association of Boston, there was 
organized a co-operative committee o 
the chief agencies in Boston dealing 
with babies. The purpose of the com- 
mittee has been to study the field of 
welfare work for babies in Boston with 
a view to finding gaps, suggesting mean: 
of filling them, and stimulating effort 
toward preventing duplication and 
toward meeting unmet needs. e- 
sults accomplished during the first six 
months were of such moment that th 
committee, which was formed at firs! 
only for the summer, has been con- 
tinued, and may possibly be permanent. 

The early studies of the committee 
pointed to a general demand for con- 
valescent homes. As a result of the 
committee’s work, the State Board 
Charity has undertaken an investiga: 
tion of this subejct with a view to ulti 
mate authoritative report. 1 

The committee last summer printe 
and circulated widely a list of all 
medical and non-medical agencies in th 
city that might be called on for aid fo! 
babies. The committee will work fo 
proper health appropriations in the bud- 
get of the city which comes up in Feb 
ruary. 


NEWTON MEMORIAL HOSPITAL 


Through a bequest of Elizabeth M 
Newton, Chautauqua County, N. Y., wil 
have a hospital for tuberculosis. A sit 
is yet to be chosen. The bequest in 
cludes funds for building and mainten 
ance. Management is given to 
County of Chautauqua. 


SOCIAL AGENCIES 


AGAMORE—AN OPEN FORUM OF PEACE AND GOOD 
WILL—BY WARREN DUNHAM FOSTER 


Two HUNDRED PEOPLE spent three 
days together in a little Massachusetts 
village. They talked informally about 
the race problem. The addresses were 
no more informing than many others by 
the same and other great leaders. The 
program committee sat together for a 
few hours and produced a set of reso- 
lutions no more brilliant than the smok- 
ing lamp by the aid of which they were 
‘finally written. 

Why, then, is the meeting absolutely 
unique? Why does it have a distinctive 
power in this land of the free-discussion 

and home of the brave convention- 
trotter? 

The answer is twofold. 

First, the Sagamore Sociological Con- 
ference is a real meeting of real minds. 
The discussions discuss. No speaker has 
an audience as an audience is commonly 
considered. Every one speaks to his 
peers, who, the next moment, will speak. 
And woe is he, if his thinking has not 

been clear. The spirit of Sagamore is 

the spirit of the Ford Hall Meetings. 
That the Sagamore meetings are made 
up of the leaders, titular and real, of the 
social world and that the Ford Hall 
Meetings are made up of dwellers of the 
North and West Ends makes no whit of 
difference. 

Second, George W. Coleman, the 
originator, president, and chief host of 
the conference has given to it the tone 

_.that makes it of genuine usefulness in a 
world deafened by superficial, cut-and- 
dried, heart-ignoring discussion. 
_ The conference, with Dr. Riley of 
_ Alabama, decided that the Negro wants 
and should have a hook, not a fish; with 
the colored clergyman of Springfield, 
_ Mass., that he should have a man’s 
chance, no more, no less; with the calm, 
sane, A. Caswell Ellis of Texas, that the 
_ Negro in the South is a brother and a 
problem; with Dr. Griffis that to the 
thoughtful man, there is no East, no 
West; with Professor Evans that every 
-man should be proud of his race but 
_ much prouder that he is a human being; 
with Freda Rogolski that her Christian 
neighbor going to church and she going 
to the synagog are taking the same road 
-—the road of righteousness. 

When Dr. Schmidt proved that there 
is no such thing as the Jewish race or 
the Anglo-Saxon, his fellow speakers 
applauded. When Dr. Loeb insisted that 
i biology had no word to offer against the 

intermarriage of the races, two hundred 

men and women listened in respectful 
and interested silence. As in all cases, 
however, they were interested in the 
statement, not the eminence of the man 
who made it. 


Ne —? 


a 


THE TIME: 


Now—the moment before the 
breaking of world blood mad- 
NeSS. 


THE PLACE: 


Rose-covered sand dunes blown 
by the winds of Cape Cod Bay. 


THE PEOPLE: 
Jew, Gentile; Negro, Caucasian; 
Oriental, European; Southerner, 
Northerner; leaders Here and 
There; plain people, all; hard- 
thinking, soft-hearted; citizens 
of a world-republic, one-God- 
ruled, 

THE RESULT: 


Knowledge, insight, persecution, 
scholarship, experience, fused by 
vigorous, free discussion, by 
warm friendliness, into an intel- 
ligent body of common under- 
standing—race sympathy substi- 
tuted for race antagonism. 


THE CAPTION: 


Eighth Annual Sagamore Socio- 
logical Conference. 


Two tangible movements were 
stressed at Sagamore. 

A committee is at work to determine 
whether or not Sagamore Beach shall 
be made a permanent home for socio- 
logical meetings. If a sufficient national 
need is found, at the little village by the 
bay there will be erected the buildings 
to accommodate, throughout the sum- 


mer, the various organizations concerned - 


with social work, that wish a meeting 
place away from city distractions yet ac- 
cessible. Since the parent Sagamore 
Conference has now outgrown the facili- 
ties at hand, either enlargement or 
abandonment is necessary. Already sev- 
eral organizations have responded en- 
thusiastically to the idea. The head- 
quarters of the committee canvassing 
the situation, of which the writer hap- 
pens to be chairman, are at 41 Hunting- 
ton avenue, Boston. 

Following the Sociological Confer- 
ence, one hundred and fifty clear-think- 
ing, result-accomplishing leaders, each 
giving himself aggressively to the task 
of showing to all men God at work in 
the world, came together to discuss 
methods for forwarding and perfecting 
open forums. Clergymen and laymen 
gave reports which showed that from 
one end of the nation to the other open 
forums are in efficient operation, bring- 
ing the unchurched to the church and 
making the church a still greater power 


floor, take from forty minutes 


for righteousness, here and now, in the 
common life. These reports demonstrat- 
ed conclusively that the vast ethical and 
spiritual forces lying just outside the 
church are dynamic-charged for civic 
betterment, and that the-right-to-talk- 
back, the particular discovery of the 
Open Forum, is as effective psycho- 
logically as it is democratically. 

Although no attempt was made to de- 
fine the purpose of the Open Forum, or 
to standardize it, George W. Coleman, 
director of the Ford Hall Foundation, 
stated the concensus of the council’s 
opinion when he said that the Open 
Forum exists to 

Bring the church to the man who 
hates it—or thinks he does—and dis- 
trusts religion and everything 
tagged with that name. 

Bring together opposite and ex- 
treme views. 

Discuss those great social and eco- 
nomic questions often neglected by 
the church. 

These purposes, the council discov- 
ered, are being carried out in many 
ways. Out of the many examples of 
successful forums in actual operation 
reported to the Council, the Ford Hall 
Foundation now has record of types of 
proved effectiveness sufficient to furnish 
specific precedent to almost any church 
under almost any circumstances. 

Unique among the open forums re- 
ported is that conducted by the Rev. 
Julius F. Hecker, head of the Russian 
department, Settlement and Church of 
All Nations, Methodist Episcopal 
Church, New York city. Hundreds of 
Russian immigrants, taught by the Greek 
Orthodox Church of the nation whence 
they fled to hate all the name of re- 
ligion, Mr. Hecker has brought within 
the institution which they thought they 
despised. How? By proving to them 
that the church is intelligently and ag- 
gressively interested in those problems 
that are crushing in upon them from 
every side. 

An informal round table discussion of 
the practical questions threw much light 
upon the practical management of open 
forums. The main addresses range in 
time from twenty to ninety minutes; 
guestions from the floor, answers from 
the speaker, and discussion from the 
to a 
period terminated by the sexton’s con- 
vincing threat that if the audience 
doesn’t go home he will turn out the 
lights. Addresses, it was thought, 
should be related definitely to commun- 
ity problems, even though under most 
circumstances questions of partizan poli- 
tics and denominationalism should be 
excluded. In some forums, a distinctly 
ecclesiastical tone has been maintained; 
into others, nothing remotely suggesting 
the church routine has been allowed to 
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creep. All, however, have been fund- 
amentally religious, in that they have 
powerfully furthered the Kingdom of 
God. Symposiums have proved valu- 
able, but debates have been questionable. 
Questions from the floor should always 
be spoken, never written. Although 
questions must be restricted to the sub- 
ject under discussion, the utmost free- 
dom must prevail. 

The confereances—the Sociological 
Conference and the Open Forum Coun- 


MMIGRATION AND THE 
THE YW. GHA 


WHEN PEOPLE from twenty-six 
different countries representing widely 
separated social points of view and 
many different expressions of the Chris- 
tian religion, join together in a common 
expression of their common faith; it 
means progress. Less than a genera- 
tion ago, such a meeting could not have 
happened. On June 14, during the Fifth 
Conference of the World’s Young 
Women’s Christian Association, the con- 
ference of 800 people joined in a united 
communion service in the old Cathedral 
of Stockholm. 

The papers and discussions developed 
the fact that not only the “young coun- 
tries’ and European nations but the 
Near East and the Far East as well, 
are all actually at work upon the same 
great problems. 

The general conference subject was 
the life of women today—in church, in 
home, in community, in nation. Under 
the title of Women’s Life in the Com- 
munity a three-sided discussion from 
Holland, Sweden and France brought 
out the fact that the social, and hence 
political, position of women is changing 
in every country. The speaker from 
France pointed out that this changed 
position is no new or sudden revolution 
but is one which has been silently in 
process for many years; that amongst 
some nations the movement has gone on 
more swiftly than in others; that today 
nations are presenting only different 
periods of the same universal process. 

Each speaker in a different way make 
the point that this coming of women into 
the life of the world as “individuals” 
amongst individuals—in place of the old 
separation into a “class” by mere cir- 
cumstance of being in one sex instead 
of the other—entails obligations, private 
and public, upon women, which under 
the old regime have not been recognized. 
At the same time the speakers made 
it clear that this change in position and 
equalizing of individual opportunity does 
not mean a wholesale change of occu- 
pation—that the foundation of society is 
still homes. 

In different addresses during the con- 
ference, speakers gave the opinion that 
largely upon women rests the responsi- 
bility for spreading the accepted stand- 
ard of personal morality known in all 
languages as the “single standard.” 
Again and again, from speakers of dif- 
ferent races, came condemnation of the 
modern barbarism called the “white slave 
traffic.” 

Emigration and immigration aroused 
intense interest because the subject had 


cil—were notable in that they practiced 
what they preached. Southern white 
men, Negroes, Japanese, syndicalists, 
socialists, trade unionists, business men, 
conservative churchmen and radical 
churchmen—all sorts of real men and 
real women of the most widely divergent 
views—frankly discussed with perfect 
friendliness and without personal con- 
troversy the most controversial topics. 
Never was there a better example of 
the effectiveness of the open forum. 


WORLD’S CONFERENCE OF 


These notes on a world-wide 
meeting of women at Stockholm 
were written and mailed from 
Russia three weeks before the 
outbreak of war by Mrs. Harry 
M. Bremer, in charge of 1mmigra- 
tion work for the National Board 
of the Y.W.C. A. in New York. 


practical application to every country rep- 
resented, Speakers from countries send- 
ing out emigrants—Russia, Finland, 
Sweden, Denmark, Germany, the Balk- 
an States and Greece, Hungary and 
Italy—gave statistics of emigration, con- 
ditions inducing emigration, and efforts 
of governments and private agencies to 
counteract the general restlessness of 
the people and to protect those deter- 
mined to move. 

The countries which are receiving im- 
migration—Egypt, Australia, Canada, 
South American, and the United States, 
were all represented except South 
America. From the composite view it 
developed that “the whole world is on 
the move;” that the newer countries 
which are receiving annually large num- 
bers of foreign settlers represent only 
one phase of a world-wide phenomenon ; 
that the movement is mainly amongst 
the youth of every nation; that although 
proportions have shifted in the past de- 
cade, the actual numbers annually on 
the move are increasing. 

The governments of Germany, Den- 
mark and Sweden do more than other 
countries for departing emigrants. 
Italy and Sweden do most to encourage 
would-be emigrants to stay at home. 
Russia does most in regard to internal 
emigration, which in her country is 
enormous. The United States both has 
the largest problem of arriving immi- 
grants and does more than other newer 
countries for their protection and friend- 
ly assimilation, though Canada and the 
states of South America, Egypt and 
Australia are active. 

A special session was called to con- 
sider how the World’s Y. W. C. A., 
through national committees in each 
country, can do its share towards giving 
practical assistance to emigrating girls. 
The result was a plan by which the 
world’s committee, from its headquart- 
ers in London, is to enlist the co-opera- 
tion of the various national committees 
in compiling and distributing along main 
routes of migration, much needed in- 
formation about countries through which 


help to form a right 


strangers pass en route to ships, and 
about laws and customs of strange coun- 
tries to which they go. 

The president’s message sums up the 
social resolutions of the conference: 
“Movement and progress are the watch- 
words of the twentieth century, espe- 
cially as regards women. The age of 
complacency, if ever there was one, is 
over. We must face present social con- 
ditions with courage if we are to stand 
for advance of womanhood. If we 
would have girls live good, pure lives 
we must niake it possible for them to 
do so by striving with others to remove 
stumbling blocks of all kinds, including 
unsanitary conditions and inadequate 
wages... As an organization we must 
public opinion 
on these matters. The time has come 
for national associations to be recog- 
nized by governments of their countries 
as strong powers working for righteous- 
ness.” 

The Hon. Mrs. Waldegrave of Eng- 
land was elected president to succeed 
Mrs. Tritton. The next conference will 
meet in Egypt in 1918. 


UST HOW THE INFANT WEL- 
FARE MOVEMENT STARTED 


Dear Madam: 

You ask for information as to “how 
the infant welfare movement started, 
and by whom.” 

It is difficult to make an unqualified 
statement on this subject for the reason 
that the recently discovered Babylonian 
inscriptions have not yet been fully de- 
ciphered but, so far as the record goes, 
I understand that the infant welfare 
movement started soon after the clos- 
ing of the Garden of Eden and was car- 
ried on with unequal success in the first 
two cases. There is a record of a suc- 
cessful effort to save a difficult case by 
Hagar in the wilderness. 

The first definite study of eugenics is 
believed to have been made by the He- 
brew breeders association, under the 
leadership of Jacob, who discovered that 
the laws of heredity were not infallible’ 
in that even twins displayed the most 
unequal development. 

The founder of modern methods in 
dealing with foundlings was her Royal 
Highness, the Daughter of Pharaoh, 
who originated the method of boarding 
out babies in family homes. She made 
her selection with great discrimination 
and the results were highly satisfactory. 

King Solomon made some discrimin- 
ating studies of the matter of maternal 
instinct and parental affection resulting 
in the conclusion, which has been con- 
firmed by some recent experiments, that 
the mother should be allowed to bring 
up her own child when practicable. This 
is doubtless the origin of the mothers” 
pension movement. 

King Herod made some _ interesting 
studies in the matter of infant mortal- 
ity, from which it appears that in some 
cases the mortality of infants in Pales-_ 
tine ran as high as 66 2-3 per cent. This 
gratifying record, however, was excelled 
by some of the institutions of the nine- 
teenth century which succeeded in get- 
ting the rate up to 90 per cent and. 
in some cases, even to 100 per cent. a 


Social Agencies 


dll 


FIRE DRILL AT THE CHILDREN’S VILLAGE 


Probably the hose cart is the most popular piece of 
equipment at the Children’s Village of the New York 
Juvenile Asylum at Chauncey. The boys not only man 
it, but draw it, two abreast, after the very best traditions 
The directors of the 
juvenile asylum, which is one of the model cottage in- 


of all volunteer fire departments. 


stitutions of the country, have made a strong plea for 
larger city appropriations for school and shop work. 
They state in their report that while the city appropri- 
ates $15 a year for the education of these delinquent 
and dependent boys, the per capita cost for children in 
the public schools is about $47. 


Some scientists have maintained that 
the law of natural selection and the 
survival of the fittest would preserve 
the virility of the race and would _ulti- 
mately eliminate its weaker elements. 
The Spartans, however, held that the 
law of natural selection should be sup- 
plemented by artificial selection. They 
adopted the plan of exposing unpromis- 
ing infants on the mountain tops where 
only those of extraordinary vitality 
survived. The modern Hindoos and 
Chinese, perhaps owing to sentimental 
prejudices, have adopted the milder 
methods of drowning and _ suffocation, 
but there are sanitary reasons which 
might perhaps lead to a preference for 
the Spartan plan. 

The question of a reliable milk supply 
has received a great deal of attention. 
It is now generally agreed that the wet 
nursing plan is to be preferred. The 
efficacy of this plan was demonstrated 
in the case of Romulus and Remus, and 
has been confirmed by the Italian 
method of driving goats from house to 
house and insuring the purity of the 
supply by allowing the infant to take it 
direct from the original source. 

Babies’ welfare! It has been studied 
from time immemorial and, in our day, 
we have come back to the original prin- 
ciples that have been advocated for 
ages: healthy parents; a natural whole- 
some life for the mother with simple 


nutritious diet; breast feeding; clean- 
liness; mothering; outdoor air; watch, 
care and advice from the best outside 
sources available. 

What is now called the babies’ wel- 
fare movement, was started I think by 
C. F. Powlison, who is now secretary of 
the National Child Welfare Exhibition 
Committee, when he originated the New 
York Child Welfare Exhibit. It is be- 
ing carried on by various babies’ wel- 
fare organizations and is being promot- 
ed largely through child welfare exhi- 
bits. 

I am requesting the following named 
organizations to send you their liter- 
ature: 

The Philadelphia Baby-saving Show. 

The Babies’ Welfare Association of 
New York city. 

Division of Child Hygiene, Depart- 
ment of Health of the City of New 
York. 

The New York Diet Kitchen Asso- 
ciation. Yours very truly, 

Hastincs H. Hart. 

Director, Department of Child-Help- 

ing, Russell Sage Foundation. 


OSTON SCHOOL FOR SOCIAL 
WORKERS 


Tue Boston School for Social 
Workers, in June, gave certificates to 
43 students for satisfactory completion 
of the first year program. Also, one 


senior in Simmons college who com- 
pleted that program with a course in 
psychology and sociology received from 
the college the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in social work. Several men 
received credit in Harvard for work 
done in the school. 

Seven students completed the second 
year program, four specializing in med- 
ical social service and three in organiz- 
ing charity. Two were men. Five of the 
seven had completed the first year 
program, one coming back after a year 
of work in the field; another was a 
graduate of the St. Louis School of So- 
cial Economy; another came after ten 
years of social work. One of the women 
specializing in medical social service, a 
college A. B., received the degree of 
Master of Science in Simmons college 
for the second year work with a course 
in biology at the college. 

Three graduate nurses completed a 
special course for visiting, public health 
nursing, arranged in co-operation with 
the Instructive District Nursing Asso- 
ciation of Boston; twenty men and 
women completed partial courses in or- 
ganizing charity and neighborhood work; 
beside attendance on a special course in 
recreation and an extension course in 
social aspects of medicine. 

For the past year or two the practice 
work required of every student has been 
carefully selected and supervised with 
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reference to individual needs. It now 
occupies one-third of the first year pro- 
gram, and two-thirds of the second year, 
built upon that of the first year and ar- 
ranged in educational progression. 

The social service library placed in 
the school building has been a great 
help to students, as well as to social 
workers. 


ORROWING DISCOURAGED BY 
LOAN SOCIETIES 


Ir WAS EVIDENT that most of 
the twenty-four societies represented at 
the sixth annual convention of the Na- 
tional Federation of Remedial Loan As- 
sociations, held in Philadelphia in July, 
are attempting with considerable success 
to discourage unnecessary borrowing 
and to enable their clients to put them- 
selves beyond the need for small loans. 
It was also apparent that some of the 
societies have not yet fully realized the 
social possibilities of their work. 

At the close of its fifth year the mem- 
bership of the federation has increased 
from 13 to 35 with a score of additional 
societies in process of organization, One 
of these is the Remedial Loan Society of 
Philadelphia, which was fostered by the 
executives of fifteen leading social or- 
ganizations. Though the required capi- 
tal has been secured, operations have 
been deferred for a time as the result 
of an adverse court decision involving 
the constitutionality of the Pennsyl- 
vania law regulating small loans. The 
early organization of a society in Day- 
ton is expected. Its formation is being 
accomplished through the combined ef- 
forts of Dr. Garland, the city Director 
of Welfare, and the Greater Dayton 
Association, 

The following officers were elected: 
chairman, Charles H.’ Brown, Jr., Buf- 
falo; secretary-treasurer, R. R. Stevens, 
New York. 


T. LOUIS SCHOOL OF SOCIAL 
ECONOMY 


Tue St. Lourts School of Social 
Economy completed its seventh and 
most successful year in June, graduat- 
ing twenty-eight regular students, eight 
of whom took master’s degrees in Wash- 
ington University. The largest previous 
number of students graduated in one 
year was fourteen in 1913. Graduates 
of the school are rapidly taking positions 
in social work in Saint Louis and 
throughout the state. 

The number of students taking a full 
year’s work in the school increased from 
thirty-nine in 1913 to sixty-five during 
the past year. Most of the students are 
from Saint Louis. A regular staff of 
four and two special lecturers handled 
the three departments of the school 
work—instruction, practice work and re- 
search. The instruction covered the 
usual fields in social work and for the 
first time included a course in civic 
problems. 

The practice work brings practically 
all the students in direct touch with the 
case work of the leading public and 
private social agencies. 

The research department, which is 
supported by a grant from the Russell 
Sage Foundation, has conducted a num- 


ber of investigations which have been 
put to almost immediate practical effect. 
The investigation into industrial condi- 
tions among Negroes, the first of its 
kind in the Middle West, is being pub- 
lished in book form. Pamphlets have 
been issued on Prenatal Care and on 
the Saint Louis Newsboy. An investi- 
gation has been made by the school for 
the State Minimum Wage Commission. 
It is expected that the material will be 
published by the commission. 

Although the amount of money con- 
tributed by the Russell Sage Founda- 
tion is being gradually decreased, as in 
the case of other schools for social 
workers, Washington University, of 
which the school is a department, is re- 
sponding to its need. The school will 
be maintained next year in a new down- 
town location. George B. Mangold, the 
director, is planning to extend the work 
during the coming year in view of the 
adoption of a new city charter with a 
merit. system which offers larger oppor- 
tunities for public service. 


DEFECTIVES AND STATE BOARDS 


It is the exception when a recent re- 
port of a state board of charities fails 
to lay special emphasis on the needs 
of defectives. A particularly interest- 
ing instance is offered in the last report 
of the State Board of Charities of Vir- 
ginia. This shows some very careful 
investigations and pertinent recommen- 
dations, especially as to the defective- 
delinquent. 

The board has been making use of the 
Binet-Simon measuring scale and has 
had the inmates of several reformator- 
ies, orphan asylums and public schools 
tested, with results that are even more 
striking than common. A large majority 
of the children in the reformatories have 
been found to be from 4 to 11 years 
backward. 


THE CREED OF THE BOSTON 
MUSIC SCHOOL SETTLEMENT 


Tue Boston Music School Set- 
tlement believes: 

In art for the masses; in giving 
children and adults an opportun- 
ity to learn, play and hear the ' 
masterpieces of music. 

In the development of individual 
and social resources through mu-/: 
Sic. 

In the development of artistic 
talent in children of limited oppor- 
tunity. 

In the value of education in mu- 
sic as a strong defense against the 
degrading pleasures and interests 
which abound in the congested dis- 
tricts of cities. 


ral the spirit of social service 

which stands for the encour- 
agement of what is best in children 
and adults without distinction of 
class, race, color, or creed; for the 
multiplication of opportunities to 
improve personal character and 
capacity, and for the promotion 
of intelligent and effective cit- 
izenship. 


The tests of the public schools were 
conducted in the 4a grades at Richmond. 
The white children show a slightly high- 
er percentage of feeble-mindedness, and 
almost exactly the same percentage of 
retardation as the colored. 

The report states that there are at 
least 6,000 persons in the state “who, 
while physically mature, are as deficient 
in essential mental qualities—such as 
perception, judgment and will power— 
as little children.” Its conclusion on 
the feeble-minded is that “so far as 
modern investigation enables us to see, 
the most pressing social need of our 
time is the segregation of the feeble- 
minded.” 


REFORMATORY SELF-GOVERNMENT 

The movement to test the self-govern- 
ing capacity of law-breakers is spread- 
ing. A council was elected recently by 
the inmates of the New Jersey Reform- 
atory at Rahway, of which Frank 
Moore is superintendent. Each tier 
elected two members to the» council, 
making a body of twenty-eight repre- 
sentatives. The purposes of the council 
are to try to have each boy “keep per- 
fect order, live strictly up to the rules 
of the institution, reduce the number of 
reports and when paroled to make 
good.” Weekly meetings are held and 
suggestions from inmates for the benefit 
of their fellows are considered. 


DRAMATIC LEAGUE 

Fifty-four clubs of young people 
from ten to twenty-six years of age 
participated in the work of the Educa- 
tional Dramatic League in New York 
during its first year, recently closed, ac- 
cording to a statement issued by the 
league. The purpose of this organiza- 
tion is to promote in public schools, so- 
cial centers, settlements, churches and 
other agencies, amateur dramatic per- 
formances having an educational value. 

The league selected a play to be given 
by all the clubs who were members and 
awarded a prize to the club giving the 
best performance. 


MOTHERS’ PENSIONS ; 


The act creating the mothers’ assist- 
ance fund in Pennsylvania was approved 
in April, 1913, but because of dela-s in 
putting it into operation the first fam- 
ily received assistance in February, 1914. 
1,369 applications were received up to 
the close of the fiscal year, May 31. Of 
this number, 431 were set aside as not 
suitable. Of the remaining 938 families, 
759 were registered with the Registra- 
tion Bureau and 578, or 67 per cent, were 
identified as being known to other char- 
itable agencies. At present, seventy- 
seven families are beneficiaries of this 
fund, and the total expenditure for al- 
lowances alone was $5,157. The average 
grant per family, per month, is $22. 

The work of the commission has been 
handicapped by the small appropriation. 
about $3,000, for office and investigating 
expenses. The amount of money avail- 
able for pension purposes was much 
greater than the amount expended, but 
the commission was unwilling to grant 
assistance except after competent investi- 
gation. 


- our state. 
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SPEAKERS WANTED 


To tHE Epiror: The Missouri State 
Conference of Charities and Correction 
is going to meet in Springfield, Mo., 
November 8-9-10. May I ask through 
Tue Survey that social workers of 
prominence, particularly those accus- 
tomed to public speaking, communicate 
with me if they intend, about the time 
of the conference, to be anywhere near 
We would like to make ar- 
rangements to have them address the 
conference. 
| Oscar LEONARD. 
{Secretary State Conference] 

OO) Carrot, St. Louis: 


SAFE 


To rue Eprror: I herewith enclose 
_ you a clipping from the Detroit Evening 

News of July 4, that interested while it 
amused me. I could not help but ad- 
mire the picturesque description of the 
“Sane Fourth Celebration, ”» upon which 
there was such a “small damage list” of 
several fires, several people burned by 
fireworks, and one boy with three fin- 
gers burned off the left hand by an ex- 
plosion of a home-made cannon-cracker 
—all taking place before 11 o'clock on 
the morning of the Fourth. How many 
people were injured and how many fires 
took place after that time, I have not 
noted; but I feel I would be doing the 
“Sane Fourth” idea a poor service if I 
did not indicate how Detroit interprets 
the idea. 

Louis WOLSEY. 

[ Rabbi, Euclid Avenue Temple] 

Cleveland. 


KANSAS CITY NEGROES 


To tHE Eprtor: On the hottest Sun- 
day in the year, representatives of the 
eight Negro charities endorsed by the 
Kansas City Board of Public Welfare, 
met in a colored church to plan their 
money raising campaign. They have 
united under the title of Federation of 
Colored Charities. About half of the 
members of the board are white, and the 
arrangement is that the colored people 
_ are to raise $2,500 and the white $5,000 
to carry on their work. This will give 
money enough to standardize their day 
nurseries and homes and their new hos- 
pital. 

It has given the white people a chance 
to find how very little they were doing 
for the 30,000 colored in their midst. 
They were contributing less than $1,000 
a year to all these charities and their 
largest contributor died last year. The 
white membership of the board is a 
guarantee that the money is to be used 
correctly and the leaflet circulated de- 
scribes each society and its particular 
work. The funds are to be divided ac- 
; cording to the needs. Each society 


stated the sum which would be wanted 
to carry it through the year. These 
were added together to make the total. 

Aside from the charities the colored 
people have other reasons for rejoicing 
—the $100,000 Y. M. C. A. building, 
toward which Julius Rosenwald of Chi- 
cago gave $25,000, is almost completed, 
and after twenty-six years of watchful 
waiting by T. R. Coles, principal of the 
Garrison School, has seen a public bath 
house completed for the colored people. 
It contains an auditorium, gymnasium, 
branch library station and club rooms. 
It is located on Garrison Square, one of 
two public playgrounds for colored chil- 
dren in the city. 

Epira M. Crutse. 

[Board of Public Welfare] 

Kansas City. 


CONVICT LABORATORY 


To tHE Eprror: Your issue of July 
25 contains an interesting letter from 
Dorothy Straus in which she comments 
on an article of mine published April 
11, outlining some of the phases of 
prison reform which will be undertaken 
by the National Committee on Prisons 
and Prison Labor. 

Miss Straus urges that, in addition, 
the National Committee should “begin 
a concerted effort to establish a labora- 
tory for statistical and phychological re- 
search,” 

The committee has already under- 
taken work of this nature, having or- 
ganized a sub-committee on the social 
hygiene of the prisoner, which will en- 
deavor to create on the part of prison 
officials and the public at large a reali- 
zation of the urgent need of the study 
of the individual prisoner, mentally and 
physically, in order to determine the ele- 
ments which have combined to cause 
his failure in life and the methods which 
will tend towards his rehabilitation. 

This committee will also act as a 
clearing-house to afford information as 
to the most approved methods of carry- 
ing on such study and the results ob- 
tained therefrom. We have been for- 
tunate in the acceptance by James 
Bronson Reynolds of the chairmanship 
of this Social Hygiene Committee. Mr. 
Reynolds will be assisted by Mrs. E. C. 
Bodman as vice-chairman; while the 
membership of the committee already 
includes Katharine B. Davis, New York 
city commissioner of correction; Dr. 
Guibord and Miss Robinson of the Bed- 
ford laboratory; Dr. von Kleinsmid of 
the Indiana Reformatory; Prof. Ste- 
phenson Smith of the University of 
Washington; Dr. Goddard and Dr. 
Johnstone of the Vineland Training 
School; Frank Moore of the New Jersey 
Reformatory and Dr. Harriet Noble, of 
Brooklyn. 

The initial work of this committee 


is well in hand, and progress will be 
reported in a series of pamphlets pub- 
lished by the committee. 
ApoLtpH LEWISOHN. 
[Chairman, Executive Committee ] 
New York. 


FRESH AIR HOMES 


To THE Epitor: In answer to my ad- 
vertisement in the columns of THE Sur- 
VEY on June 13, for an assistant in a 
fresh air home for children, it has been 
of great interest to read the earnest and 
enthusiastic letters from over twenty- 
five young women from the North, 
South, East and West. Grasping the 
feeling of the day, that in the children 
lies the hope of the good results of the 
purity movement so vital in the pro- 
gressive mind, these young women are 
alive to the fact that there is work to 
do, and for one position to be filled 
there are a score and more young 
women who have to await further op- 
portunity. 

Social workers are anxious to get the 
children out of the congested city. It 
has been found a hard proposition to 
move families. They would rather hud- 
dle together, six or seven in a room, 
than to miss the clatter and lights and 
excitement of the pavements. 

It seems one way to move parts of 
these families, at least, is to make it 
possible for every child to spend a few 
weeks in the country every summer, and 
little by little fill that child with the 
joy of country life so that by degrees 
he will influence his family, or part of 
it, to share the life permanently. 

The great trouble with the fresh air 
homes today is they are not large or 
numerous enough to give extended visits 
to the children. One or two weeks is 
about the limit to a limited number. 

A whole summer with a child in a 
garden would nine times out of ten cre- 
ate in that child a love for the beautiful 
in nature, a love for his own body and 
soul created in the image of God, and 
a desire to keep them clean and pure 
for the glory of God and for the gen- 
erations to follow. 

RutH Futter FIeExp. 
[The Incarnation Fresh Air and Con- 
valescent Home] 

Lake Mohegan, N. Y. 


CHILDREN’S PLAYS 


To tue Eprtor: What is needed for 
the furtherance of the children’s play 
movement: 

A higher and more imaginative stand- 
ard in plays throughout the country. 

Greater care and knowledge used in 
play production as regards simple scen- 
ery, costumes and properties. 

‘A wider use of the school auditorium 
as a benefit to the community. 

The use of plays in country schools 
as related not only to the school, but 
to the life of the community. 

The utilization of material at hand, 
such as open-air plays on the common 
or village green instead of in a stuffy 
schoolroom. The use of unoccupied 
barns for children’s community theaters 
in summer, of the town hall for the 
same purpose in winter. 

A greater interchange between public 
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school, social settlement, church guild 
and social center. In the children’s 
play movement there is already discern- 
able a certain waste of effort and of art. 
A children’s play is made to serve one 
purpose when it ought to serve ten. 
Usually a play is given once or twice 
in a settlement or school, and there is 
an end of it. 

What could be done is this: the play 
might be given in the school before an 
audience of children, then before an 
audience of fathers and mothers. Then 
it might be taken to the nearest settle- 
ment and repeated there, to the nearest 
church guild and repeated there. What 
about other places to which it might be 
giving joy? What about homes for the 
aged? What about orphan asylums? 
Children’s wards in hospitals? What 
about utilizing a hall in or near a fac- 
tory? The play movement is doing a 
great deal, but not half what it might. 
The children in district X, to the settle- 
ment in district X, and to the school in 
district X. Why not interchange with 
their plays? 

The social settlements of Boston in- 
terchange plays and players with splen- 
did results. All the thought and effort 
that goes to the directing of a play 
might be made to serve a number of 
communities instead of one, and much 
social waste could be avoided. Inter- 
change in the large cities would do a 
great deal towards drawing the vast 
conglomerate mass together. 

It is a pity that a simple outdoor 
stage, such as is used in Palermo and 
other Italian cities, could not be utilized 
in tenement districts. It somewhat re- 
sembles the floats that were used in 
mediaeval miracle plays and pageants, 
only it is smaller, and has two screens 
for wings. This stage could be set up 
in a city street and plays could thus 
be acted out of doors. 

Constance D’Arcy Mackay. 

Shirley Center, Mass. 


SAID OF THE SURVEY 

To tHE Eprror: THE Survey has 
been my companion ever since I became 
aware of its existence, and have learned 
from it much more than from a good 
many college text books on political 
economy and sociology. 

Exias Powe Lt. 
Madison, Wis. 


JOTTINGS 


The Chicago Hebrew Institute recent- 
ly opened the first penny-a-glass milk 
station in Chicago. It not only sells 
pasteurized milk but goes the Straus milk 
depots in New York one better by a 
package of six crackers for a second 
penny. 


Thanks to the Women’s Municipal 
League of Boston, the Legislature has 
passed and the governor signed a bill 
providing that no basement or cellar 
room shall be occupied for living pur- 
poses unless it is at least 8% feet high 
in every part, has at least one window 
on open space, that the floor and walls 
are damp-proof, and that it is at least 60 
per cent above the level of the highest 
ground within fifteen feet of the outside 


wall. This bill is to take effect Octo- 


ber 1. 


The temporary committee of women 
organized to secure representation in the 
New York state constitutional convention 
has nominated four social workers: Lil- 
lian D. Wald, of the Nurses’ Settlement ; 
Katharine B. Davis, New York city com- 
missioner of correction; Josephine Gold- 
mark, of the National Consumers’ 
League; and Frances A. Kellor, of the 
North American Civic League: for Im- 
migrants. 


INDUSTRY 
[Continued from page 502.) 


the early threats of impeachment. -With 
Francis Cullen, a Watertown lawyer, he 
controls the Cullen-Fitzgibbons faction 


in the Democratic organization of 
Oswego and Jefferson counties. 
Deputy - Workmen's Compensation 


Commission. Cyrus W, Phillips, Roches- 
ter. Appointed by the commission, sal- 
ary $4,000. 

Republican assemblyman from Monroe 
county. Has made a study of compen- 
sation legislation and introduced many 
bills improving the employers’ liability 
act. Member Employers’ Liability Com- 
mission appointed by Governor Hughes, 
1909. Member New York State Factory 
Investigating Commission, 1911. Chair- 
man National Civic Federation’s joint 
commission on the operation of state 
workmen’s compensation laws. In 
1913 a member of the Joint Judiciary 
Committee which exonerated Supreme 
Court Justice Cohalan from charges of 
bribery preferred against him by his 
former business associate, John Conolly, 
though the charges had been confirmed 
by a report of the grievance committee 
cf the Bar Association. For six months 
chairman Assembly judiciary committee, 
1914, 


Deputy Commissioner Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission. George W. 
Batten, Lockport, N. Y. Appointed by 
the commission, salary $4,000. 

Deputy state treasurer 1911-1913 un- 
der John J. Kennedy who committed 
suicide when summoned to appear before 
the grand jury as a witness in the high- 
ways’ graft investigation. At the joint 
legislative session called to elect a new 
state treasurer it is reported that the 
Democrats offered to supply enough 
votes to the Progressives to elect Homer 
Call (Progressive), provided the Pro- 
gressives would agree to retain George 
Batten. Call admitted he would not dis- 
charge any Democrats under him unless 
convinced they were incompetent. Lat- 
er, on account of public protest, an ulti- 
matum from a Progressive conference 
in New York was sent to Call that he 
get rid of Batten. A chronic office 
holder. Boss of the Democratic party 
in Niagara county. Oldest member 
Democratic State Committee. Charged 
with working for Hearst in 1906, for 
Murphy in 1908 and against the Hughes 
anti-public-betting and racetrack bills. 
In 1909 made an appraiser on the Cats- 
kill Aqueduct Commission at $50 a day. 
In connection with this the New York 


Werld, December 18, 1909, — states: 


“George W. Batten a Democratic state 
commutteeman, who is on the commis- — 


sion, by the grace, it is believed of 
‘Fingy’ Connors, put in a bill of $580 
expenses with his last report. Every 
time Mr. Batten attends a meeting he 
has to travel from Lockport and usually 
a whole day ($50) is spend making the 
ripe 


Deputy Commissioner Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission. Lester 
Fisher, Rochester. Appointed by the 
commission, salary $4,000. 

For 23 years connected with the East- 
man Kodak Company. Head of the bill- 
ing department. 


Deputy ~ Commissioner 
Compensation Commission. Edwin L. 
Storms, Dobbs Ferry. Appointed by the 
commission, salary $4,000. 

Candidate for Senator in Westchester 
county against J. Mayhew Wainwright, 
1910, on Independence League (Hearst) 
ticket. The New York Evening Post, 
November 4, 1910, describes him as fol- 
lows: “Real estate appraiser, high school 
education, an independent in_ politics, 
commissioner of public works in Dobbs 
Ferry for two years, active in the labor 
movement, advocates electric lights on 
all state roads in the county at state’s 
expense, money to be taken from auto 
tax fund. Thoroughly unfit candidate.” 
The New York American (Hearst) 
states: “A splendid type of independent 
politician. Made good as commissioner 
of public works.” Secretary of the 
Laborist Protective Union, Dobbs Ferry. 
In the real estate and auctioneering 
business. 


Deputy Commissioner Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission. Thomas 
Fitzgerald, Albany. Appointed by the 
commission, salary $4,000. 

- Chairman legislative committee New 
York State Federation of Labor and 
labor union lobbyist at Albany. Presi- 
dent State Council Allied Printing 
Trades. 


Secretary State Insurance Fund. F., 
Spencer Baldwin. Appointed by the 
Workmen's Compensation Commission, 
salary $6,000. , 

Dean of Boston College of Business 
Administration, professor of political 
economy at Boston University, chair- 
man of the Boston City Statistical De- 
partment and secretary of the Massachu- 
setts Old Age Pension Committee. 
Selected on merit from 150 applicants. 


Chief Actuary. Joseph H. Woodward. 
Appointed by the Workmen's Compen- 
sation Commission, salary $6,000. 

In the State Insurance Department 
since 1908. A graduate of the Sheffield 
Scientific School 1893. Member of the 
council of the Actuarial Society of New 
York. 


Chief of Bureau of Claims. Daniel 
Goulden, New York city. Appointed by 
the Workmen’s Compensation Commis- 
sion, salary $4,000. 

Murphy Democrat who led a primary 
fight against Ross Williams, anti- 
Murphy leader of the 17th Assembly 
district in Manhattan. 


W orkmen’s 


Commonwealth Ave. 
100 Yards from Massachusetts Ave. Car Lines. 


Che Distinctive Boston House 
A Hotel of the highest class, with 


moderate rates. 

Especially attractive to those who pre- 
fer good taste to display. 

One of the most inviting and home- 
like public houses in America. 


Our illustrated Booklet, with guide to 
Boston and vicinity, will follow the favor of 
your card. 


R. E. COSTELLO, Manager 


Che New York 
Schoni of Philanthropy 


UNITED CHARITIES BUILCING 


105 EAST 22p ST. 
€OWARD T. DEVINE, Oirectoe 


ates 
A_PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 


SCHOOL, OF GRADUATE RANK, FOR 
SOCIAL AND CIVIC WORK 
aeas 


ANNOUNCEMENT FOR 1914-15 
WILL BE SENT ON APPLICATION 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED Social Service Workers for 
0k County Bureau of Public Welfare. 
plicants should have experience in social 
ork. Apply Dept. E., 547 County Build- 
zy, Chicago. ; 

WANTED applicants for. Director Bu- 
au of Public Welfare, Cook County, 
inois. Salary $200 per month, Examina- 
yn unassembled. Position open to suc- 
ssful applicants. For particulars address 
90k County Civil Service Commission, 
547 County Building, Chicago, Illinois. 


MATRON, boys’ industrial school, su- 
rvise and work with boys. Address 
ggs, Gladstone, N. J. 

SITUATIONS WANTED 
ENERGETIC man, forty, married, four- 
en years’ successful experience as neigh” 
rhood house director, chief probation of- 
‘er and associated charities secretary, 
eks new connection. Address 1295, Sur- 
a 
[he National Training School prepares for 
ecutive positions in Young Women’s Chris- 
n Associations. Address Secretarial Depart- 
ent, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City.” 


PHOTO PUBLICITY 


SLIDES and PHOTOGRAPHS 
on SOCIAL SUBJECTS 


LINE PHOTO CO., Lincoln Park, Yonkers, N. Y. 


Special Clubbing Offers 


THE SURVEY and any one of the ten following magazines, each for a year, new or 
renewal, for the prices quoted opposite the name of the magazine: 


American Magazine. . . $4.15 | Harper’s Weekly... ..... $6.50 
(regular) 4.50 (regular) 8.00 
Century Magazine....... 6.50 | Independent... ......... 5.50 
(regular) 7.00 (regular) 6.00 
Collier’s Weekly......... 4.75 | McClure’s Magazine... .. 4.15 
(regular) 5.50 (regular) 4.50 
Everybody’s Magazine. 4.25 | Review of Reviews...... 4.75 
(regular) 4.50 (regular) 6.00 
Harper’s Magazine... ... 6.50 | World’s Work... ........ 4.85 
(regular) 7.00 (regular) 6.00 


THE SURVEY and any one of the following 50 leading magazines of America for 
the amounts shown in the club price column. Among these 50, we have included not 
only magazines of general circulation, but also some of the most important professional 
journals and important newspapers. 


Regular Club Regular Club 
Price’ Price Price Price 
American Cityiacc.c- cee SOO nAOOmenGoods Elealtht sen vaccctenes $4.00 $3.80 
Amer. Jour. of Pub. Health 5.00 AS Onelue Greene sagen) screens ce 6.00 5.25 
Amer. Physical Education International Studio...... 8.00 7.50 
REVICW!T knee. coer 6.00 5.25 | Journal of Outdoor Life.. 4.00 3.50 
Annals of the Amer. Kansas Gitymotates ci... 10.80 9.00 
Academy of Pol. & So- LaFollette’s Weekly...... 4.00 3.85 
GlalWOCleHCes. eri. sentene 9.00 MOU UH MLL Le meted Mee 6 shalt sere Glee a2. 8.00 725 
Association Men......... 4.00 SSO Be ippiticOth Sav. c ane oe ele 6.00 4.75 
Atlanta, Ga., Constitution 10.00 8.25 IWTaSSES Teese Aone oe acre ae 4.00 3.50 
Bookmane c.!. 2s... cee 5.50 5.35 Metropolitan \.¢lc.esn<s 4.50 4.15 
Boston! Transcript. qe. HOOMM Oop ee Nation iain (#o cise a sercise 6.00 5.50 
Child Labor Bulletin..... 5.00 4.50 | National Municipal Review 8.00 7.00 
Childs Welfares...: ng.cemme 4.00 3.50 | Pearson’s Magazine...... 4.50 4.00 
Christian tlerald..: acne 4.50 ZATIES” Il Mes esiferroyera\al) eee ene 5.00 4.50 
Christian Register........ 6.00 5.60 | Popular Science Mo...... 6.00 5.50 
Chronicles... sci. isaene 4.00 B10) aI aL eUE 0) brea MS aaa ein eee oe 4.00 3.85 
Churchnianid.t . 1s. 6.50 6.00 Psychological Clinic...... 4.50 4.00 
Cleveland Plaindealer.... 8.50 7.00 | Scientific American...... 6.00 5.75 
Common Good of Roches- Springfield Republican... 11.00 10.25 
1S SR APE CREE AV Sic & 4.00 Somme OupUrbatien bites. ot .ctieer« 6.00 5.50 
Congregationalist & Chris- Sunset Magazine......... 5.50 4.75 
tian!) World:....... ates 6.00 5.50 | Town Development...... 6.00 4.75 
Country Life in America. 7.00 6.50 | Universalist Leader...... 5.00 4.60 
Current. Opinion’... .nver 6.00 Bei acm IOTIANCE cfs cls ute a sudaue ares 4.00 3.50 
Welineators 2... «5.2 cases 4.50 4.15 | Vocational Education..... 4.50 4.00 
IROTeTstINeh .\s)-s.2 i: eteeaes 4.00 3.50 | Woman’s Home Compan- 
ROTM bare oc cs 5.50 5.00 TOD Me Salen seas see nea 4.50 4.25 
Garden Magazine........ 4.50 At5el \Wiomarns Journal... ... 6.00 3.85 


CANADIAN OR FOREIGN POSTAGE IS ADDITIONAL 


The subscriptions may be new, renewal or extension, either of The Survey or of the other magazine. 
Magazines may be sent to one or different addresses. We will quote prices on any publication not listed 
above. Remit by draft, check, or money order as is most convenient to you. 


105 East 22d Street 


THE SURVEY 


NEW YORK 


WILLIAM MITCHELL’S PENS 


GUARANTEED PERFECT 


jj WILLIAM . Wwerms +: om WILLIAM 
aoe AY MITCHELL'S : Get CHELYS — ‘MITCHELUS 
Bs SELECTED SELECTED SELECTED 


Designs in Letter Series 
Send 25 cents for catalog and sample box, assorted, ““American 


‘J’ design in both black finish and gold plate. 
New York City. U. S. A. Agents 


The quality is maintained by careful supervision. 
Style’’ Pens containing the famous * 


CUSHMAN & DENISON MFG. CO. 240 West 23rd Street, 


THE NEW YORK CHRISTIAN HiOME 
Men—“Chester Crest” 


has accommodations for 


Are You Going to Boston? 


Ladies going to Boston without male escort 
find the FRANKLIN Square House a delightful 
place to stop. A home hotel in the heart of 
Boston for young women, with a transient de- 
partment, Safe, comfortable, convenient of ac- 
cess; reasonable, Address Miss CAsTINE C, 
Swanson, Supt., 11 East Newton St., Boston. 


for Intemperate 
Mount Vernon, 

rich and poor men. More than ten thous- 
and have been welcomed. Tel. 248. George 


S. Avery, Mgr. 


__RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION PUBLICATIONS _ 
THE PITTSBURGH SURVEY WOMEN IN INDUSTRY 


FATIGUE AND EFFICIENCY 
he nig ‘ > By Josephine Goldmark. The scientific 
The first of the social surveys, an undertaking that has profoundly influenced pasis of the movement for reducing the 


public opinion. In six large 8vo volumes, profusely illustrated with aoe ye eee easpald ee eer <r 
photographs, drawings, maps, charts and tables; fully SALESWOMEN IN MERBANTILE 
3 Z : Er see ae STORES 
| indexed; decorative covers; edited by Paul U. Kellogg By Elizabeth B. Butler” Hours. names 


; : night work, overtime, fines, cost of liv- 
The set of six volumes, postpaid, $10.00 ing among the women clerks of Baltimore. 
Illus. 2d ed. Postpaid, $1.08. 
THE PITTSBURGH DISTRICT; Givic Frontage | V OMEN IN THE BOOKBINDING (Have 
By Edward T, Devine, Robert A. Woods, Allen By Mary Van Kleeck. Studies of the work 
STEEL WORKERS. T. Burns, Frank E. Wing, Shelby M. Harrison, and wages, homes and. lives of factory 

Florence L. Lattimore, Lila V. North, and others. women, Illus. Postpaid, $1.50 each, 

Postpaid, $2.70. 


WAGE-EARNING PITTSBURGH CHILDREN— SCHOOLS 


By Paul U. Kellogg, Peter Roberts, John R. 
Commons, Florence. Kelley, LR or Wright, James Ete ee ee CHILD AND THE 


Forbes, and others, Price $2.50 net. By Sophonisba P. Breckinridge, Ph.D., 
c and Edith Abbott, Ph.D. A _ study of 
WOMEN AND THE TRADES children in the Chicago Juvenile Court, 
By Elizabeth B, Butler. The first survey of Postpaid, $2, 
the women-employing trades in an American| LAGGARDS IN OUR SCHOOLS 
city. Deals with 22,000 women on 400 payrolls. By Leonard P, Ayres, Ph.D. A study of 


2d ed. Postpaid, $1.72. retardation and elimination in _ city 
! school systems. 4th ed. Postpaid, $1.50. 
WORK-ACCIDENTS AND THE LAW AMONG SCHOOL GARDENS 
By Crystal Eastman. ‘The causes and the re-| By M. Louise Greene, Ph.D. Eyery sort 
sults—social, legal, industrial—of 500 fatal ac- and condition of school garden—how to 
cidents and 500 injury cases. Postpaid, $1.72. plant, cultivate and “teach”? them, Illus, 


2d ed. Postpaid, $1.25. 


HOMESTEAD: The Households of a Mill Town MEDICAL INSPECTION OF SCHOOLS 
By Margaret IF. Byington. This volume, per- By Luther H. Gulick, M.D., and Leonard 


a) 
haps more than the others, tells in human at Poste dition completely 


values the story of life and labor which the 
Pittsburgh Survey unfolded. Postpaid, $1.70. 


THE STEEL WORKERS 
By John A. Fitch. The human element that 
goes into tonnage—the social unrest, the seven- 
S . ae : day week, the twelve-hour day, the speeding 
PRUSSELE SAGE FO : a up, the bonus system, the repression of democracy 
: cat — : coat among 70,000 men. Postpaid, $1.73. 
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CORRECTION AND PREVENTION — 


Four 8vo volumes prepared for the International Prison 
Congress, Edited by Prof. Charles R. Henderson, Ph.D. 


PRISON REFORM AND CRIMINAL LAW 
Part I, The story of prison reform in this country, in historical and biographical form, 
by the men whose lives have been closely linked with it. Part II, Criminal Law, by 
Eugene Smith, Postpaid, $2.67. Criminal Law separately, postpaid, $1.10. 
PENAL AND REFORMATORY INSTITUTIONS Open the School House ! 
A symposium, by sixteen specialists, on institutions through which American criminal 
law is enforced. Postpaid, $2.70. WIDER USE OF THE SCHOOL PLANT 
By Clarence A. Perry. A practical hand- 
PREVENTIVE AGENCIES AND METHODS book, based on the experience of many 
By Charles R. Henderson. The fruit of the author’s long study of the subject as pro- cities, Illus, 34 ed. Postpaid, $1.25. 
fessor of sociology in the University of Chicago. Postpaid, $2.68. 


PREVENTIVE TREATMENT OF NEGLECTED CHILDREN HOUSING REFORM ay 

ap at : : Py 3 é aie : By Lawrence Veiller, A handbook for | 

By Hastings H, Hart, LL.D., assisted by a score of associates in child-helping work. use in American cities, 2d ed. Postpaid, — 
s é } 


Postpaid $2.70. $1.25. 
Set of four volumes, postpaid, $10 A MODEL HOUSING LAW t 
Profusely illustrated with portraits, photographs, plans, etc. By Lawrence Veiller. A standard law that 


meets the requirements and conditions of 
all cities. Text and comment. Post- 


SOCIAL WORK IN HOSPITALS SAN FRANCISCO RELIEF SURVEY i thes bike 
By Ida M. Cannon, R.N. A study of the By Charles J, O’Connor and others. The Be NS Gelade the oken Ba 
youngest handmaiden of medical science, story of the relief and rehabilitation Th nella okniane rth e e Boston me 
by the headworker of the social service under the Red Cross following the earth- sted, The Prnete a rocerce Lana m- 
department of the aasee chineGtts Gen- quake and fire. Illus, Postpaid, $3.50. {cambay i the . pplication of Amer- — 
eral Hospital. Postpaid, $1.50 Postnaia, $2. a xecution of City Plans. 

CO-OPERATION IN NEW ENGLAND STANDARD OF LIVING Among Work-| THE ALMSHOUSE ) 
By : i ingmen’s Families in New York City By Alexander Johnson. The construction, | 

y James Ford, Ph.D. Includes co ose ; ae “ J 

operative associations of workingmen, y Robert Coit Chapin, Ph.D. A de- nagement and social significance of the 


and the grange and general co-operation tailed study of the economic status of| almshouse. Illus, Postpaid, $1.25. 


ae farmérs. Postpaid, $1.50. non-dependent _ workingmen’s families,| ONE THOUSAND HOMELESS 
among 4 Dp $ based on family budgets. Postpaid, $2. By Alice Willard Solenberger, Epa 


HANDBOOK OF SETTLEMENTS $1.25. 
WORKINGMEN’S INSURANCE IN 
By Robert A, Woods and Albert J. CIVIC RTE OGRA FOR GRE me 
Kennedy, of South End House, Boston. EUROPE NEW Y ATER | 
A directory of social settlements—their By Lee K. Frankel and Miles M. Dawson, Edited by Hise Bronson Reynolds for the 
organization, work, publications, Post- A comprehensive report on European ex-| New York Research Council, Pore ‘ 
paid, $1.50. perience. 2d ed. Postpaid, $2.70. paid, $1.50. 7 
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